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— WITBRATURE. 


LAYS OF WINDSOR CASTLE. 


THE EARL OF SURREY’S SONGS TO THE “ FAYRE GERALDINE,”* 
O COME TO THE FOREST. 
BY MRS, CRAWFORD. 





O come to the forest! the sun in his splendour 
Shines forth, like a bridegroom, to wed the young May ; 
The spring-flow’rs are spreading their blossoms so tender 
In the steps of the noble, the gallant, the gay. 
The wild birds are singing, 
The sweet echoes ringing, 
With music and gladness, to crown the young May; 
Come, maiden, so chary, 
With step like a fairy, 
Sweet Geraldine, come to the forest away ! 
O come to the forest! 


O come ‘to the forest ! the bright silver waters 
Are rosy with Morn’s sweetest blushes to-day ; 
O come to the forest! of earth’s lovely daughters 
Thy smile is the brightest to hail the young May ; 
The bugles are sounding, 
The wild stag is bounding, 
The hunters pursuing in gallant array ; 
From Windsor, the glory 
Of England’s proud story, 
The flower of her chivalry gathers to-day. 
Then come to the forest! 


SONG. 
BY 8, LOVER, 

Griei is mine since thou art gone, 
Thou, my love, my secret one ; 
I hide my thoughts and weep alone, 

That none may hear or see: 
But grief, though silent, tells its tale— 
They mark my cheek and see ’tis pale; 
But the cheek may fade, and the heart ne’er fail: 

I will still be true to thee! 


Oh! give me wings, sweet bird of air, 

Soaring aloft in the bright clouds there ; 

There is hope in heaven—on the earth is despair— 
Oh! that a birdl were! 

*Tis then I would seek my place of rest, 

I'd fly unto my loved one’s breast, 

And in this heart | would make my nest, 
And dwell for ever there ! 


LOVING AND FORGIVING. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN, 
Oh, loving and forgiving— 
Ye angel-words of earth, 
Years were not worth the living 
If ye too had not birth! 
Oh, loving and forbearing— 
How sweet your mission here ; 
The grief that ye are sharing 
Hath blessings in its tear. 


Oh, stern and unforgiving— 
Ye evil words of life, 

That mock the means of living 
With never-ending strife. 

Oh, harsh and unrepenting— 
How would ye meet the grave, 

If heaven, as unrelenting, 
Forbore not nor forgave ! 


Oh, loving and forgiving— 
Sweet sisters of the soul, 
In whose celestial living 
The passions find control! 
Still breathe your influence o’er us 
Whene’er by passion crost, 
And, angel-like, restore us 
The paradise we lost. 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT MAY-DAY. 
From a London Paper. 
Although utilitarian Young England has renounced most of the pleasant 


customs of merry Old England, they still survive in the leving traditions of 


the country. Therural usages, full of grace and goodness and beauty, which 
shed such a poetical atmosphere over the England of Drayton, and Browne, 
and Spenser, of the Polyolbion, the Pastorals, and Colin Clout, are embalmed 
in the gratetul memory of the people; and many a green nook and remote 
homestead is haunted to this hour by legends of the hearty festivals of old— 
although poor’s rates, and factory labour, and an increasing population press- 
ing hungrily upon the resources of the soil, and haggard want thrusting its 
wolfish face into every village gathering, have long since trampled out, not 
the love of these happy anniversaries, but the means of enjoying them. 

And ot all anniversaries show us one equal to May-day. Jt was born in 
theeast. Springing out of the very fountain of the sunshine, it gushes upon 
us in a flood of light and perfumes. It was on May-eve the Beal fires used to 
be lighted in honour of the sun, and tens of thousands of flames whirled up at 
midnizht from the hill-tops like signal brands tossed upon the winds, in cele- 
bration ofthe advent of the god at whose sacred fane the world itself was sup- 
posed to be annually relumed. One of the most curious, but trustful super- 
Stitions connected with this custom was that of hunting the cattle through the 
living flame, under the impression that it would purify them from all dis- 
eases, and protect them against evil influences. 


* There hangs a spell about Windsor Castle, far greater than all its regal] 
glories can impart. There languished in captivity, the unfortunate Earl of 
Surrey ; who is stated to have been ‘ the most gallant soldier, the most ac- 
complished gentleman, and the best poet of histime.’ His love for ‘ the fair 
Geraldine’ was of the most ardent and romantic kind, and was celebrated by 
him in many poetical compositions of great beauty. Falling under the dis 
pleasure of Henry VIII., he was accused of high treason, and was confine! 

or some time in the Round Tower of Windsor Castie, in whose magnificent 








Even in the pagan times, when, to do our ancestors justice, a fine spirit of 
allegory pervaded all public fetes, May was the floral month. Whatever else 
it has lost inthe way of honour and popular recognition, it has not lost that 
distinction. It is still the month of flowers—still with the morning star comes 

dancing from the east;’ 

‘Then flowery May, who from her green lap throws 

The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose.’ 

At her approach the flowers begin to breathe and expand—the fields glow with 
golden blossoms—the gardens throw out their odours—the white May and 
pink May, the wild apple and the lilac, flutter into the balmy light with their 
new birth of dazzling colours—the birds make the thickets, now darkening 
into foliage, musical with their songs of love and joy—and all nature, tw 
speak in the guod old fashion, rejoices over the quickening earth. Hence, 
from the very circumstance of all this stir of life and consciousness of growing 
beauty and strength, the month of May has, from time immemorial, been as- 
sociated with ideas of pleasure and festivity. Its opening is, in the best prac- 
tical sense, as well as in the poetical meaning, a festival of na‘ure; and to 
‘go a-Maying’ would be a wise and healthy custom, even were it not so ur- 
genily recommended by endless arguments of delight. Herrick says itis ‘ pro- 
fanation’ to keep in-doors on this occasion, and be calls on all young people 
—especially the rustic beauties—to rise and put on their foliage, like the pant- 
ing season itself. 
‘Rise, and put on your foliage, and be seene 
To come torth, till the spring-time, fresh and greene, 

And sweet as Flora. ‘fake no care 

lor jewels for your gowne or haire; 

Feare not, the leaves will strew 

Gemms in abundance upon you; 

Besides, the childhood of the day has kept 
Against you come, some orient pearis unwept.’ 

It was formerly the custom to gather flowers and blossoming branches in 
great abundance early on May morning, and to garnish the fronts of the hous- 
es and the church dours profusely with them. This pleasantand most season- 
able pastime was carried to such a height of enthusiasm, ihat the towns were 
lixe labyrinths of verdure during the festival; and if we throw in the ringing 


Te 
without its May-pole? This ancient symbol of the spring was always of 
such gigantic height, that at last it passed into a sort of proverb, and every 
tall, out-of-the-way, lanky man obtained brevet-rank under the sobriquet of 
the May-pole. But he must have had a large botanical organ to justify his 
claim to it, for the genuine May-pole was one mighty beam of flowers shoot- 
ing into the skies, round which the people of the lower earth danced all day 
long. Chaucer speaks of ‘the great shaft of Cornhill,’ one of the oldest of 
all the May-poles. ~ It stood at the corner of Leadenhall-street, in Sein, 
and was of immense length. There was another at the end of Drury-lane, 
erected by Clarges, the smith, in honour of his daughter’s marriage with Monk 
atterwards Duke of Albemarle. Thi» May-pole was hardly so much an em- 
blem of the season, as of the vanity of old Clarges, who was not satisfied with 
having half-a-dozen streets laid out at the Westend, to commemorate the 
family names, such as Clarges-street, Albemarle-street, &c., but must remind 
everybody in his locality of the distinction to which his daughter had so mi- 
raculously attained, But the most memorable of all the May-poles was that 
which stood in the Strand, close to Somerset House, 

Where Catherine-street descends into the Strand. 


Allusions to this celebrated tree are numerously scattered amongst the poets, 
and as it was the centre of rencontres and adventures of every kind, it occu- 
ies a conspicuous place in all the old diaries. ‘To this famous pole was pro- 
Pably addressed that historical burst of Herrick’s, in which he apostrophises 
the garlanded tree; and with which—wishing all joyous returns of the anni- 
versary to all who are joyously disposed—we bring our gossip to a close :— 
The May pole is up, 
Now give me the cup, 
I'll drink to the garlands around it; 
But first unto those 
Whose hands did compose 
The glory of flowers that crowned it! 





MARGINAL PENCILLINGS. 
BENVENUTO CELLINI. 





voices of the singers, the shouts cfthe gay crowds in their holiday dresses, the 
masques, and the morris-dancers, one may readily understand the heartiness 
and exuberance of the welcome with which the dawn used to be ushered in 
during the prosperous times when Robin Hood was a man of mark and con- 
sequence, 

tobin Hood seems tohave acquired all his celebrity in his own life-time.— 
lie had no need to wait for posterity to confer immortality upon him. He 
lived to witness his own legendary tame—if one may say so. He entertained 
the King and his Court on May-day, and was ever after the chief minisier ot 
the fete. Wherever there was a brilliant procession—a mayor or a seneschal 
--lord, lady, or minstrel—ihere, too, was a Robin Hood in his green jerkin 
and his forest cap, with its dancing plumes, in the front of the gay spectacle. 
The people seem to have had a real faith in Robin Hood in those days; they 
believed in him; he was not to them merely the burthen of a ballad, or a pan- 
tomime personitication of an age of ‘tipsy jollity,’ but a true man, witha 
great heart for the poor, and no sympathy whatever for rich people who make 
a bad use of their money ; a fover of open highways, nostickler for forest laws, 
a wondertul bowman, a capital fellow for a catch, who knew more songs than 
any man in England, and could sing them better, into the bargain. It shows 
what a fine and subtle taste they must have had who proposed to crown Robin 
Hood with the first offerings of May. 

But the merry rangers of Sherwood did not monopolize the delights of May 
morning all to themselves; there were uther persons who, in course of time, 
dropped in for a share of the festive honours. Foremost of all those were the 
milkmaids. Now, milkmaids are no longer such an Arcadian race as they 
used to be; although there is no good reason why tney should not, for their 
pastoral life is still much the same. But towns have grown up so largely, 
and such large numbers are crowded intu small places, that a certain artificial 
system has, of necessity, gradually banished poor Nature from all those cen- 
tral spots round which the holiday-making multitudes used to cluster formerly. 
Both milk, and the naiads who wait upon it, have suffered in proportion. 
They are neither of them soelemental as they were; yet no process ot deterio- 
ration can wholly deprive them of that charm which we insensibly associate 
with fresh air and a country life. A hundred years ago, a milkmaid was a 
sort of English Flora, on a handsome scale; with very rosy cheeks, innocent 
blue eyes, and arms coloured all through with vivid life, an umbrella straw- 
hat, embellished with ribbons which were never intended to tie, streaming afar 
off on the wind, and a basket blushing all over with buds and leaves ; and 
this rural divinity, stepping in odours and breathing gaiety and health, and her 
own joyous festival on May morning. It was called, by way of distinction, 
the Milkmaid’s Garland; and a grand pictureaque rite was this same floral 
celebration. The garland itself was a grand thing in its way—a sort of solid 
obelisk, composed of a guccession of silver plates, smothered in roses and vio- 
lets, and ali early spring blossoms; and this magnificent pile was sedately 
carried through the streets by two men on poles, just as the sedan chairs used 
to be carried, while troops of milkmaids preceded and followed, dancing in 
bewildered mazes to the pipe and tabor, It may be supposed that so cosily a 
piece of work as this garland was rather above the reach of the milkmaids 
as a matter of actual property. The truth was, they hired it from some worthy 
silversmith, who let ‘t out at somuch per hour, and when it had done duty in 
one quarter of the town, it made its rounds in another, where it excited as 
much pleasure and astonishment as if it had been designed and constructed 
expressly for that locality. 

iverybody knows what a riotous day this is with the chimney-sweeps. 
Why should they not be as lively in their art as other people? Their dingy 
faces, glowing with Dutch pink, and fenced in all round by bits of tin and 
gilt papers stuck in the coronals of flowers that leap and toss in their matted 
hair, are peculiarly suggestive of broad English humour. We believe the 
ome is not altogether so flourishing as it was in the time of Lady Mary 

ertley Montague. The progress of science has seriously interfered with the 
corporation of chimney-climbers; but so long as a sweep survives, let him 
be happyon May-day. Alas! it is much tobe feared that what with easterly 
vinds and economical grates there are not many other days in the year when 
he has a chance of enjoying himself: and even this enjoyment is more like 
an old legend to him, which he sits listening to on a kerb-stone, than a down- 
right mid-day fact. 

It is out of the question to gossip about May-day without being reminded of 
May-fair—once the common resort of all classes at this season, and now one 
of the exclusive quarters of the west-end. The fair—for it was an open fair, 
crowded with booths and tents of all descriptions—extended from about White- 
horse Street, westward towards Hyde Park, and northward towards Tybarn. 
It was filled with the most grotesque and hideously entertaining performances , 
there were mountebanks and jugglers, eel-drivers, hasty-pudding eaters, don- 
key-racing, grinnirg for hats, dicing, ups and downs, merry-go-rounds, fire- 


eating, and every variety of pastime and exhibition by which our popular 
fairs are distinguished beyond those of al! other countries. Think of this, 
gracious reader! in Mavy-iair, your May-fair, with its fainting atmosphere of 
‘eau-de.Cologne,’ its glitiering salons, and their high-born tenants,—think of | 
this strange contrast, and its hint of the suddenness of time and change ; for 
hardly eighty years have elapsed since the roaring mummeries of the booths 
occupied the place where now the softest airs and the most luminous eyes in 


he world entrance your senses ! 











courts he had often been an honoured guest. He was beheaded in 1547. 


But we have not said one word about the May-pole: what would May be 


It is to be regretted that this eminent artist did not commit to other hands 
| the record of his life, instead of penning it himself. In his autobiography so 

much space is occupied with his squabbles with rivals and patrons, that our 
respect for his genius is sensibly diminished. His narrative of his imprison- 
ment, however, is singular and interesting. Accused by his false servant ot 
having stolen some jewels trom the Castle of St. Angelo, ke is placed in con- 
finement there. Making his escape, though not without breaking his leg and 
being again apprehended, he is thrown into a dungeon partly filled with 
water, and tenanted by loathsome reptiles. An old mattress was the only bed- 
ding allowed him. The pains from his leg were agonizing. To add to his 
distress, the dungeon was only lit by a feeble ray of light, which stole in through 
a narrow crevice of the massive wall. He was allowed but one book, his 
bible ; but even that he could read for only an hour daily, when the position 
of the sun was such that his cell was best lighted. In this state he lay many 
months; sometimes, in his distraction, he attempted suicide, but supernatural 
counsel ever seemed present to banish despair froin his thought. Toamuse a 
portion of his dreary hours, he drew with the rubbish on his dungeon floor 
figures of Christ, of the Virgin, and of angels, on the wall, and worshipped 
them, till at times they seemed to his mind to become instinct with life and 
glory. Another of his occupations was to write poetry. Ot some pieces of 
brick he formed a sort of compost, and with his teeth tearing a splinter from 
the door-post of his cell, shaped it into a stylus, and wrote on the leaves of his 
bible. He has preserved some lines, written after he had meditated suicide. 
My translation is free in expression, but faithful to the sense. 


Bopy. Poor soul, why dost thou beat thy wing, 
And vainly strive from earth to spring ? 

Sour. Ah, who by such fierce pangs opprest 
Could longer bear on earth to rest? 


Bony. Yet be contented for a while, 
For thee may Heaven and fortune smile, 
And all the pains that wring thy thought 
Give place to scenes with rapture fraught. 


Sout. Yes! by that hope sustain’d, I’ll bear 
The tortures. that my bosom tear,— 
Will trust with freedom yet to dwell, 
And slight my chains and dreary cell. 

The most singular part of his narrative is that in which he relates the ap- 
pearance of an angelic visitant. Straining his sight for so long a period to 
catch the reflected radiance of the sun, it became the most ardent desire of his 
soul once more to behold the luminary in his full splendour. What Cellini 
relates as fact, we are to receive, [ imagine, as the wanderings of his mind 
occasioned by solitary confinement. It seemed to him that he was led out of 
— and being raised above the earth, beheld the sun more glorious than 

e had ever seen it before; suddenly it seemed to expand, and gradually re- 
vealed to his astonished sight a dazzling image of the Virgin with the child 
Jesus, surrounded by angels. Before her stood St. Peter, pleading the misery 
and woes of Benvenuto, and the prisoner heard the dav announced when his 
imprisonment should cease. ‘I'hat day was a month distant, yet at the hour 
appointed his prison doors were opened and he was pronounced free. It is 
not easy to detect the mixture of fable with fact, yet we may well conceive 
that the intellect of the prisoner became partially deranged, and that he after- 
wards recorded his visions as real occurrences, 


LADY BLESSINGTON’S VICTIMS OF SOCIETY. 


It is not surprising that this book should have made so great a noise on its 
first appearanee, It has the power of the great minds of the last century. It 
reminds one, in its pictures of depravity, of the great creations of Hogarth. 
Vice is throned in splendour only to be made more apparent and hateful. 
But there are in it touches of tenderness and pathos, such as Hogarth never 
drew. The scenes are not all dark. Gleams of light break in upon them here 
and there, which seem directly sent from Heaven to irradiate purity and in- 
nocence. ‘I'he work was a daring experiment, made by one so high in sta- 
tion ; to probe the sore places of the highest society—to exhibit the weakness 
and worthlessness of a life of pleasure—to draw froma career commenced 
only in error and indiscretion, the great moral of its consummation in the 
darkest crime and in unutterable wretchedness ; this was a task from whicha 
soul of less strength, animated by motives less high, must have shrunk. Had 
Burke read the ‘ Victims of Society,’ he would never have uttered that dan- 
gerous fallacy that‘ vice loses half its deformity in losing all its grossness.’ 
Corruption in Mechlin lace is corruption still ; you cannot improve a hanch- 
back’s shape by dressing him in fine clothes ; nor get rid of the horror of a 
pees man’s skull by placing jewels in the sockets where ‘eyes did once ire 
habit. 

Still it may be doubted how few pictures of vice are to be tolerated for the 
sake of their moral. Ignorance is often the best ally of innocence ; the mind, 
tenanted only by pure thoughts, is stronger and safer than one with a compre- 
hension of guilt, and a knowledge of all its penalties. If I recollect rightly, 
the Romans refused to notice parricide in their criminal statutes, because 
they would not entertain the idea that sucha crime was possible. Ah! what 
a wise and beneficent policy was this; how much better than if the guilt oj 
the crime had been made every day the theme of terror in the former. For 





myself, I have little faith in ‘examples,’ as they are called, We know that 
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the laws of nature, of heaven, and of man have decreed that retribution shall 
attend on sin, but | cannot approve of the fictions that represent it tor the pur- 

of shanug its puoishment. 

For this reason | believe that ‘the victims of society,’ though so masterly 
in its portraitare, and su high in ite aims, is constructed on a wrong principle ; 
and it may well be doubted, too, whether the accomplished authoress has not, 
to make the moral more signal and impressive, had recourse to much exag- 
geration. Thank Heaven, there are no Miss Montressors, and De Carencys, 
and Villerois in the world ; and this reflection comes to the mind with the 
same feeling of relief on puting down the book, as we experience on awaking 
from a painful dream. What, none! No, | will discredit their existence. 
Let us ever maintain our faith in what is bright and beautiful, and pure and 
holy. Whatcare we to know of the sewers inat lie beneath temples and pa- 
laces? It we stumble upon one in our path, let us try to fuiget it. We were 
formed to walk the earth with head erect; and why, when we can contemplate 
sun and stars, should we care to grovel underground in the dwelling-place of 
rats and worms. ‘ What guards,’ said a ‘Turkish despot to a poe: of the 
west, ‘do you im upon the virtue of your ladies?’ The answer was— 
‘We fill their souls with images of loveliness and peace.’ So may “ be 
guarded for ever. The knowledge of the penalty of crime is bot the black 
slave with a bowstring, destroying the beauty of the virtue it pretends to keep, 


THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 


{ cannot believe, as some pretend, that authors are not competent judges’of 
the comparative value of their own works. Ino more think that Milton es- 
teemed * Paradise Regained’ over ‘Paradise Losi,’ than that Shaskpeare set 
* Love’s Labour s.ost’ above ‘Twelfth Night.’ It is true, that an author al- 
ways feels a fundness for his last production, as a parent does for the last 
child; but time, the grand corrective of error, soon sets bim right; and when 
the fervour of composition bas cooled, he learns to rank the offspring of his 
brain in the order of merit, not of birth. Sir Edward, in his preface to the 
* Pilgrims of the Rhine,’ esteems it the most poetic and fanciful of his works ; 
and what person of ordinary imagination and susceptibility will doubt his 
estimate t It bears the test of a second reading admirably ; new beauties flash 
upon the mind; thoughts, which, in the excitement of a first perusal, were 
but dimly , become clear, and the whole antes of the design, and 
the exquisite and pure sentiment of the details, breax upon the soul, 
leaving there for ever images of heavenly loveliness and hallowed affection, 
such as genius in its highest and happiest flights only can produce. 

Many of the tales are equal to those tound in any author. ‘They have the 
ideal grace of Tieck’s romances—as much fancy and as much invention— 
while they possess a stronger human interest {romp portraying the passionate 
energy of the soul, when its deepest springs are broken ap. In the story of 
Luciile with what wonderful truth are the affections of the heart portrayed in 
their strength and their weakness, ‘The love of the simple girl, producing 
faith and hope that achieve a miracle—surviving the bitterness of neglect and 
desertion—unchanged through all the accidents of time and chance—and tri- 
umphantly happy at last, when its office can be only to give consolation and 
peace to the object so fondly adored. 

But it is the tramework of tl + tale that is the most captivating—that pil- 
grimage through the loveliest scenes of nature to the tomb—so sad, so holy, 
awaking sentiments that ‘lie too deep for tears.’ ‘The picture of the death ot 
Gertrude is perfect, 00 mournial if the star of hope did not break forth ‘ all 
brilliantly,’ to gild with its lustre the cheek of the dving gitl:— 

* Wearied out by her own emotions, and lulled by the belief that she had 
soothed one with whom her heart dwelt now as ever, she had fallen into sleep, 
or, it may be, insensibility, on his breast, ‘There, as she lay, so fair, so frail, 
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0 deiicate, twilight deepened into shade, and the first star, like the hope ot 
the fature, broke torth upon the darkness of the earth. Nothing could equal 
the stillness without, save that which lay breathlessly within; for not one of 
the group stirred or spoke, and ‘Trevylyan, bending over her, never took his 
eyes from her face, watching the parted lips, and fancying that he imbibed the 
breath, Alas! the breath was stilled! from sleep to death she had glided | 
without a sigh; happy, most happy, in that death! cradled in th+ arms of un- 
changed love, and brightened ia her last thoughts by the consciousness of in- | 
nocence and the assarances of Heaven.’ } 

W nat divine things would paintings be if artists could catch the sertiment 
of such scenes as that, and throw it on their canvas! In‘ Anastasius’ there is 
a similar passage; but the resemblance is no doubt accidental. ‘The same 
calm pervades the description, arising from intensity of love. It is hard to 
say whelaer the !over bending over his mistress, or the father over his child, 
presents the sublimer picture :— 

‘ Lest he might teel ill at ease in my lap, [laid him down upon my clvak, 
and kneeled by his side to watch the growing change in his features. The 
present now was all to me; the future | knew I should no longer reck. Feel- 
ing my breath close to his cheek, he half opened his eye, looked as if, after 
long absence, again suddenly recognising his father, and, putting out his little 
mouth, seemed to crave one ‘ast token of love. ‘The temptation was too 
powertul; | gently pressed my lip upon that of my babe, and gathered from 
it the prow ‘red kiss: life's last faint spark was just going forth, and I caught u on 
the threshold, Scarce had I drawn back my tace, when all respiration ceased ; 
his eye-strings broke, his features fell, and his limbs stiffened, tor ever.’ 


| 





AFFECTIONS OF ANIMALS, 


Arrrerion—that wonderful instinct by which an animated being increases 
its own happiness by caring for that of another--is pariaken of by the lower 
animals onty less conspicuously than by the human family. Amongst them, 
as with us, exisience could not, apparently, be conducted without this generous 
feeling, and there accordingly we tind it, the need being with the Divine Au- 
thor ever a sufficient cause for the endowment. Nor is there a limited show 
of the affections in the humbler species, on the contrary, there is hardly one 
affection of our navure which is not to be plainly traced iu some of these our 
lower fellow-creatures, In one sense, indeed, there is a limitation; some of 
the affections are not required by the lower animals, in consequence of pecu- 





liarities in their economy, and there accordingly these affections are 
wanling. 
affection whatever, It is surprising, however, how far down in the scale we 
find this beautitul principle operating, and how many of our finest affections 
are to be observed ia a considerable numberof species. 

Attachments between individuals of the same species, but different sexes— 
that is to say, attachments in which it can be said that any sentiment exists 

are not widely spread throughout the animal world. The pairing arrange 
ment, Which forms the natural basis for the matrimonial allianee amongst 
ourselves, is only practised where the aid of both parents is necessary for the 
sustentauion of the young—the tinal cause, obviously, of the arrangement. It 
is particularly conspicuous amongst the birds, the pairs of which usually pre- 
sent in spring a delightful reflection of the fondness, tenderness, and unselfish- 
ness which fill the bosoms of a newly-wed pair of our own species, The 
male exerts himself to obtain food for the female while she is engaged in the 
daty of sitting upon her eggs; with a gallantry rivalling that of the trouba- 
dour, he sits upon a neighbouring bough for hours, pouring torth his lively | 
song to cheer her under the tedium ot her situation. In the exclusiveness of | 
his regard, he might form a pattern for the most virtuous of husbands, The | 
mixture, indeed, of kindness and faithfulness shown by the humblest field- 
bird to his mate, is noways externally distinguishable from those traits of 
human character which we are accustomed toappland as moral. In some | 
particular species, this attachment lasts throughout life, and the death ot | 
one of the pair is almost sure to prove fatal to theother. There isa species | 
of parrot called the love-bird, in which the passion is of this kind. A pair 
being confined in a cage, the male is seen to sit fondly beside his mate, 
feeding her with his bill, and evincing the greatest genileness and tender- | 
ness in all his conduct towards her. Bonnet gives a deserption of a pair, 
the female of which falling sick, the other attended her with unremitiing care 
till her death, when he went round and round her in the greatest agitation, 
trying occasionally to open her bill and give her nourishment. He then | 
gradually languished, and survived her death only a few months. 

Mr. 8. Bowdich gives two interesting anecdotes of this affection faithtul 
till and beyond death. ‘ When I lived in Paris,’ he says, ‘ there were two re- 
markably fine ostriches, male and female, kept inthe Rotonda cf the Jardin 
du Roi. The skylight over their heads having been broken, the glaziers 
proceeded to repair it, and in the course ot their work let fall a triangular 
piece of glass. Not long after this, the female ostrich was taken ill, and died 
aller an hour ortwo of greatagony. The body was opened, and the throat 
and stomach were found to have been dreadfully lacerated by the sharp corners 
of the glass which she had swallowed. From the moment his companion was 
taken from him, the male bird had no rest; he appeared to be incessantly 
searching for s mething, and daily wasted away, He was moved from the spot, | 
in the hope that he would forget hisgrief; be was even allowed more liberty: but 
nought availed, and he literally pined to®death ; | 

‘A gentleman had lor some years been possessed of two brown cranes 
one of them at length died, and the survivor became dis sonsolate. He was 
apparently following his companion, when his master introduced a large 
mirror into the aviary. ‘he bird no sooner beheld his reflected image than | 
he tancied she for whom he mourned had returned to him ; he placed himself | 
close to the mirror, plumed hig teathers, and showed every sign of happi- 











ness. The scheme answered completely ; the crane recovered his health and | 
spirits, passed almost all his time betore the looking-glass, and lived many 
years atiter, at length dying from an accidental injury. * 

The connubial feeling, however, sinks far below the parental in intensity 





* Loudon'’s Mag. of Nat. Hist., vol. ii. 
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amongst the lower animals. Once a mother, the female has for the time no 
other Jeeling than that of devoted affection to her offspring, for whose sake 
she seems c ully to sacrifice her own convenience, and to give up all 
her wonted habits, Wonderous and beautiful is itto contemplate this 
rental! self-devotion in some poor bird, or other humble creature reflective as it 
is of what we never fail acknowledge as amongstthe most pure and holy of 
all the, emotions that animate our own — The wildest and fiercest tribes 
are equally remarkable as the gentlest for their affection tor their young, pro- 
vided only that this affection is needed for their protection and nurture. It 
would even appear as if the ieline were amongst the most remarkable for 
the philoprogenitive sentiment: the lioness is proverbially devoted to her 
cubs, and we rarely witness more intense examples of the feelings than in the 
commor cat, ‘This latter anima), during the early days of her progeny, gives 
herself entirely up to them, and then only leaves them for the sake of food. 
It apprebensive of danger to them, she brings them forth and keeps them in 
some obscure place,where she will remain unknown to the family till she thinks 
the lives of her yoang ones may be safe. Not long ago, a young cat, become 
the mother of a set of kittens, all of which had been destroyed but one, was 
missed trom her home. When she had been absenttwodays, it was concluded 
that she was lost, or had met with some fatal accident, and her sole surviving 
kitten was taken {rom the nest and drowned. Soon after the poor mother made 
her appearance, with one of her feet cut nearly to pieces by a rat-trap, which 
had closed upon and confined her in a neighbouring granary. Miserable as 
she was from this accident, she wandered about the house incessantly for a 
day in search of her lost kitten, manifesting such an anxiety about it, as could 
neither be mistaken nor beheld without sympathy. Some eats provide for 
the family they are about 1o have by storing up mice for them, and when 
they have lost theirkittens, it is not unusual for them to continue collecting 
provisions ingthe hope of their returning. One instance is mentioned of one 
which, for more than a fortnight after the loss of her young ones, would come 
in with a mouse, and search over the house to give it to them, making a 
complaining noise. — 

The extremity of this parental feeling bas a remarkable effect in making 
the most timid animals bold for the time ip protecting their young, or in 
seeking for food wherewithto supportthem. The quiet hen is seen in anew 
character of courage and determination when surrounded by her brood. Even 
feebler birds willthen fly fiercely at men or other animals which may have 
given them any alarm on account of their progeny. ‘It is a well-known 
tact,’ says Mr. Swainson, ‘that a pair of ravens which dwelt ir a cavity of 
a rock of Gibraltar, would never suffer a vulture or eagle to approach the 
nest, but would drive them away with | appearance of fury. The mis- 
sle thrush, during the breeding season, will fight even the magpie or jay. And 
the female titmouse will frequently allow herself to be made a prisoner,rather 
than quit ber nest; or if she herself escape, she will speedily return, men- 
acing the invaders by hisses like a snake, and biting all who approach her : 
this we have ourselves experienced, The artifices employed by the partridge, 
the lapwing, the ring plover, the pewit, and numerous other land birds, to blind 
the vigilance and divert the attention of those who may come near her litle 
ones, are equally curious. The partridge, both male and female, conduct 
their young out to feed, and carefully assist them in their search fur food ; but 
if disturbed in the midst of this employment, the male, after first giving the 
alarm, by uttering a — cry of distress, throws himself directly in the 
way of danger, and endeavours, by feigning lameness or inability to fly, to 
distract the attention and mislead the eflort of the enemy—thus giving his 
mate time to conduct her little brood to a place of security. ‘ A partridge,’ 
says White, ‘came out of a ditch and ran along, shivering with her wings, and 
crying outas if wounded, and unable to get from us, While the dam teigned 
this distress, a toy who attended me saw the brood, which was small and un- 
able to fly, run for shelter into an old tox’s hole under the bank.” ‘The lap- 
wing pushes forward to meet her foes, employing every art to allure them from 
the abode of her young.’ She rises from the ground with a loud screaming 
voice, as it just flushed from hatching, though probably, at the same time, 
not within abundred yards from the nest. She afterwards whines and screams 
round the invaders, and invariably becomes more clamorous as she retires 
from the nest. The ring plover will flatter along the ground as if crippled, 
and, if pursued, will hasten toa short distance, stretch out its feathers, and 
appear to ‘tumble heels over head,’ till it has enticed its enemy to a 
distance ; while, on similar occasions, the pewit resorts to the same expe- 
dient of appearing wounded, as soon as it perceives the approach of a siran- 
ger. Sheldrakes are equally ingenious: during the period of incubation, 
which lasts thirty days, the male keeps watch on some adjoining hillock, 
which he only leaves that he may satisfy the; calls of hunger, or occupy the 
post of the female while she quits it for food. Atier the young are hatched, 
the parents lead, or sometimes carry them in their bills, towards the sea ; and, 
it interrupted in their progress, itis said that they employ numberless arts 
to draw off the attention of the observer.’* 

There are few things more disarming than this anxious fondness ofa 
humble animal for her offspring. It is therefore to be considered as strict- 
ly in accordance with the more generous feelings of human nature, that the 
Israelites were enjoined to respect female animals, as the doe and the ewe, 
while taking their young. It is paintul to think that the spirit of this com- 
mand is often broken by men trom cupidity or wantonness. A striking instance 
is related in Phipp’s Voyage tothe North Pole. Anold she-bear was attiact- 
ed with hereubs by the smell of a sea-horse which had been killed several 
days before, and the flesh of which she carefully divided between her young 
ones, reserving but a small portion for herself. ‘ As she was fetching away the 
las! piece, the sailors levelled their muskets at the cubs, and shot them beth 
dead ; and in ber retreat they wounded the dam, but not mortally. It would 
havedrawn tears of pity from any butunleeling minds, to have marked the 
affectionate concern expressed by this poor beast during the last moments of 
her expiring young. ‘hough she was herself dreadfully wounded, and 
could but just crawl to the place where they lay, she carried the lump ot flesh 
she had fetched away, as she had done others before, tore it in pieces, and 
laid it before them ; and when she saw they refused to eat, she laid her paws 
firstupon one, and then upon the other, and endeavoured to raise them up: all 
this while it was pitiful to hear her moan. When she found she could not 
stir them, she went off, and when she got to some distance, looked back and 
moaned; and that not availing her toentice them away, she returned, and 
smelling round them, began to lick their wounds. She went off a second time 
as before, and having crawled a tew paces, looked again behind her, and for, 
some time stood moaning. But still her cubs not rising to follow her 
she returned to them again, and with signs of inexpressible fondness, went 
round, pawing them and moaning. Finding, at last, that they were cold and 
lifeless, she raised her head towards the ship and uttered a growl of despair, 
which the murderers returned with a volley of musket-balls, She fell be- 
tween her cubs, and died licking their wounds,’ 

Nor does the parental feeling of animals always rest content with merely 
protecting and cherishing the young ‘There are some which take pains to give 
their offspring something ofthe nature of education. ‘Some of the eagles,’ says 
Mr. Swainson, ‘take out their young before they are fully grown, on purpose 
to teach them the arts necessary for securing their prey. ‘The female lark con- 
duets hers, to exercise their powers of flight,herself tluttering over their heads, 
directing their motions, and preserving them trom danger. The butcher-bird, 
orcommon woodchat shrike, continues her regard tor her offspring even after 
they haveattained maturity, while the latter reward her care by assisting her 
in providing for the support of all, until the following spring.’ The monkeys, 
too, which are surpassed by no animals in the philoprogenitive feeling, 
are observed to go through something like a process of education with their 
young. They keep them under proper obedience and restraint, much after the 
tashion of human mothers. A set of female monkeys has been observed to 
suckle, caress, and cleanse their young ones, and then sit down to see them 
play with each other. If, in the course of their sports, any showed a tincture 
of malice, the dams would spring upon them, and, seizing them with one 
paw by the tail, correct them severely with the other. 

It has been remarked, that the parental feelings of animals are not re- 
ciprocated to any considerable extent.by their progeny—a fact in nature for 
which there is this obvious reason, that it is not necessary, in the economy 
of the animals, that the young should have any strong attachment to their 
parents. ‘There are, however, some remarkable instances of strong filial 
love on the part of the lower animals. Mr. Turner, who resided Jong in 
America, mentions an affecting trait in the character of the bison when a calf. 
‘ Whenever a cow bison falls by the murderous hand of the hunters, and 
happens to have a calf, the hapless young one, far from attempting to escape, 
stays by its fallen dam, with signsexpressive of the strongest natural aflec- 
tion. The body of the dam thus secured, the hunter takes no heed of the 
calf, of which he knows he is sure, but proceeds to cut up the carcass; then 
laying it on his horse, he returns home, followed by the poor calf, which 
never fails to attend the remains ot itsdam.’ Mr. Turner says that he has seen 
a single hunter ride into the town of Cincinnati, followed in this manner by 
three calves, which seemed each to claim of him the parent of whom he 
had cruelly bereft it. To the same effect is an anecdote of two spaniels, 


;} dam and son, who were hunting by themselves in Mr. Drake’s woods, near 


Amersham, in Bucks. The gamekeeper shot the mother; the son, frightened, 


ran away for an hour or two, and then returned to look forher. Having found | 


her dead body, he laid himselt down by her, and was found in that situation 
the next day by his master, whotook him home, together with the body of the 





mother. Six weeks did this affectionate creature refuse all consolation, and 
almost all nutriment. He became at Jength universally convulsed, and died of 
griet 
That the maternal feeling in animals is entirely ir dependent of the intel 
lect, is amply proved by the numerous instances in which particular mo- 
* On the Habits and Instincts of Animals : Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
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thers have not only taken the of others of their own cies 
charge, but even the young of ena different animals. A tieale oaain 
foster a young dog. A young panther has been noarished by a bitch. A car 
has even been known lo rear a young bird; and there is one instance of a 
still more extraordinary kind of fostership. According to Mr. Jesse, in his 
interesting volume, Gleanings in Natural History, ‘A cat belonging to Mr 
Smith, the respectable bailiff and agent of the Earl of Lucan, at Laleham. jg 
in the consiant habit of taking her place on the rug before the parlour fire — 
She had been deprived ofall her litter of kittens but one, and her milk pro- 
bably iccommoded her. 1 mention this in order to account ip some degree 
tor the following circumstance. One evening, as the family were seated 
round the fire, they observed a mouse make its way trom the cupboard, which 
‘was near the fire-place, and lay itself down on the stomach of the cat, asa 
kitten would do when she is going to suck. Surprised at what they saw, and 
afraid of disturbing the mouse, which appeared to be full-grown, they did not 
immediately ascertain whether it was in the actoi sucking or not. After re. 
maining with the cat a considerable lengthot time, itreturned to the cupboard, 
These visits were repeated on several other occasions, and were witnessed 
by many persons. cat not only appeared to expect the mouse, but ut- 
tered that sort of greeting purr which the animal is so well known to make 
use of when she is visited by her kitten. The mouse had every appearance 
of being in the act of sucking the cat; but such was its vigilance, that it re. 
treated as soon as a hand was put out to take itup. When the cat, after be. 
ing absent, returned to the room, her greeting call was made, and the mouse 
cametoher. The attachment which existed between these two incongruous 
animals could not be mistaken, and it lasted some time. The fate of the 
mouse, like that of most pets, was a melancholy one. During the absence of 
its nurse, a strange cat cameintotheroom. The mouse, mistaking her 
for its old friend and protectress, ran out to meet her, and was immediately 
seized and slain before it could be rescued from her clutches. The grief of 
her toster-muther was] extreme. On returning to the parlour she made her 
usual call, but no mouse came to meet her. She was restless and uneasy, 
went mewing abuut the house, and showed her distress in the most marked 
manner, What rendered the anecdote I have been relating the more extra. 
ordinary, is, the fact of the cat being an excelient mouser, and that during the 
time she was showing so much fondness for this particular mouse, she 
was preying upon others with the utmost avidity.’ It would appear that the 
faculty for the love of offspring—the philoprogenitiveness of Gall’s sysiem— 
is excited at the time of parturition, and that the feeling, craving for exer- 
cise, is ready to take up with any object capable of gratifying it, if the one 
primarily contemplated by nature be wanting. ; ce 

Animals are also possessed of the ordioary social affections. Some are 
gregarious, which is just another term for the feelings which induce men to 
form regular societies. Almost all havea liking forcompany. A cow in a 
herd appears a bappier creature than a cow alone. Enter the paddock of a 
solitary horse, and it is odds that he comes up and follows you, as if courting 
your society. The dog attaches himself to man with a devotion which touches 
every generous nature. The cat, notwithstanding the doubts of many upon 
the subject, is also capable of the warmest attachment to the human beings 
amongst whom itlives. Mr. Blaine, in his Canine Pathology, relates an in- 
stance of a dog belonging to a tailor in Tooley Street, Southwark, which 
haunted the grave of its deceased master in St. Olave’s churchyard till it died. 
There are other examples of dogs which have proved quite inconsolable for 
the death of their owner, and died of grief on that account. Fiendships 
such asthose of Damon and Pythias, and Pylades and Orestes, are rivalled 
in the animal world. An instance is furnished in the story of two Hanove- 
rian horses, which had long served together in the Peninsular war, in the 
German brigade of artillery. ‘They had assisted,’ says Mr. Jesse, ‘in draw- 
ing the samegun, and had been inseparable companions in many battles. One 
of them was at last killed; and after the engagement, the survivor was 
| piqueted as usual, and his fued Lrought to him. He refused, however, to 
}eai, and was constantly turning round his head to look for his companion, 
| sometimes neighing as ifto call him. All the care that was bestowed upon 
| him was ofno avail. He was surrounded by other horses, but he did not no- 
tice them: and he shortly afterwards died, not having once tasted food from 
the time his tormer associate was killed. A gentleman who witnessed the cir- 
cumstance, assured me that nothing could be more aflecting than the whole 








| demeanour of this poor horse.’ 


When cut off from triendsbips with their own kind, animals will form at- 
achments to individuals of different species. Gilbert White tells a curious 
anecdote of a horse and a solitary hen spending much of their time together in 
an orchard, where they saw no creatures buteach other. The tow] would 
approach the quadruped with notes of complacency, rubbing itself gently 
against its legs; while the horse would look down with satisiaction, and 
moe with the greatest caution and circumspection, lest he should trample on 
his diminutive companion. 

The celebrated horse, the Godolphin Arabian, and a black cat were for 
many years the warmest friends. | When the horse died in 1753, the cat sat 
upon hiscarcass till he was put under ground; and then crawling slowly and 
reluctantly away, retired toa hayloft, where she was soon after found dead, 
Lions confined in menageries have in numerous instances spared little dogs 
that had been thrown to them, and formed with these creatures a perma- 
nent friendship. St. Pierre describes such an attachment between a lion at 
Versailles and a dog, and concludes by saying— Their friendship is one of the 
most touching exhibitions which Nature can offer to the speculations of the 
philosopher.’ Thedog has admitted the cat tu similar intimacies ; and a tame 
fox has been admitted by dogs to course with them. One of the most extra- 
ordinary animal friendships was related to Mr. Jesse by a trustworthy person, 
who has resided for nine years in the American States, in charge of some 
| extensive public works. ‘One of these works consisted in the erection of a 
| beacon in a swamp in one of the rivers, where he caught a young alligator. 

This animal he made so perfectly tame, that it followed himabout the house 
| like a dog, scrambling up the stairs after him, and showing much affection 
and docility. Its greattavourite, however, was acat, and the friendship was 
mutual, When the cat was reposing herself before the fire (this was at New 
York), the alligator would lay himself down, place his head upon the cat, 
and in this attitude go to sleep. Ifthe cat was absent the alligator was rest- 
less ; but he always appeared happy when the cat was near him.’ 

What do all these anecdotes, which might be almost indefinitely multiplied, 
tend to show? That the lower animals possess qualities superior to what in 
general we are disposed to allow, and might be to us sources of far greater so- 
cial pleasure than we permit them tove. Man deems bis breathing associates 
in this sphere only fit subjects for the wanton exercise of his self-esteem and 
destructiveness; and he reaps the proper consequences of such conduet. 
Did he take a more true and benevolent view of the animal nature, and treat 
iton the same simple principles of justice and kindness which he is taught 
to display towards his fellow-creatures, he would find his own interests 1m- 
mensely advanced by it. The docility and social feeling of the animals 
would be more strongly developed than at present; their services would 
be more heartily rendered; and man would himself be improved by the re- 
flection of better feelings from these humble creatures. 








TOUR IN IRELAND. 


A Tour mm Treland, with MM, litations and Ref tions. By Dr. James John- 
son, Highley. 


Doctor James Johnson possesses originality of thought which commands 
attention even where it does not carry conviction. His opinions do not al- 
ways bear the marks of caretul formation, but they show the stamp of self- 
wigination, Which, in our days of cuckoo repetition, is a merit of no com- 
mon order. On Irish subjects such independence of judgment is equally 
rare and valuable. We know of n8 work on Ireland more impartial: cen- 
sures and sarcasms are bestowed on all sects, creeds, and parties, according 
to their deviations from the standard which the Doctor has framed for him- 
self, and which, if put in the form of a creed, would startle all the divisions 
of Christendom. Candour and courage are among the chief characteristics 
of his work ; and an utier disregard of arrangement and connexion its obvi- 
ous defect. Never were there looser bonds in the association of ideas than 
those which hold together the meditations and reflections of Dr. James Jobn- 
son. Every object on which his glance rested appears to have suggested a 
train of thought which lasted only until he was whirled past some other sug- 
gestive object, to which his mind turned ‘vith as little regard for the train he 
had dismissed as for the reveries of a broken doze. Like Doctor James 
Jobnson, we shall not follow any strict order in our extracts, but give some 
of his most striking comments on men and things, as they present themselves 
to our notice. At Dublin Castle he notices a circumstance which suggests 
some unexpected inferences :— 

‘ The edifice appeared to me like a large alms-house, or a second-rate hos- 
pital, but, on seeing Justice, with her balance, above, and a soldier, with his 
musket, below, I felt, at once, that I was in the seat of power—indeec, ol 
Vice-rovalty. In no part of the world through which { have travelled, did I 
observe sc many emblems of Justice, as in Ireland. Why, they are as nu- 
merous in this land of saints, as virgins or crosses are In ltialy! And yet 
O'Connell has been crying out “ Justice for Ireland,” during the last twenty 
years! These Justices, in fact, were so multitudinous in Erin, that the Lore 
Lievtenant was absolutely ashamed of them, and ordered a considerabie 
number of them to be taken down. These emblems of Justice have often 
puzzled me much. The goddess wears an immense bandage over her eyes 
and ears, so that sight and hearing are completely prev ented, Now, I take 
it that the very essence or foundation of Justice is truth—and that, in the in- 
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vestigation of truth, as distinguished from falsehood—virtue from vice—mer- 
it from demerit—in short, good from evil, it is little less than insanity to close 
up the two principal avenues of our senses—the eye and the ear! Then, 
again, the scales of Justice are always in perfect equilibrio. Truth and 
falsehood—good and bad actions, all seem to be equal in the scales of Jus- 
tice! But then it may be argued that Justicia is a goddess, and requires nei- 
ther eyes nor eats in the prerigetice oftruth. Why does she place a ban- 
dage over those organs, if her divine nature renders her incorruptible? I 
strongly suspect that the symbolical figure, so prevalent in Ireland, bodies 
forth a saure instead of a compliment—that it is meant to furnish a compa- 
nion for the “ wild justice of the savage,” in the “ blind justice of the sage.” 

The Corn Exchange affords an opportunity for a fair hit :— 

‘ Knowing that Ireland was eminently an agricultural couniry, I entered 
this building, expecting to see magnificent samples of barley, wheat, oats, 
and rye. But my surprise was great to find a number of landlords and farm- 
ers busily employed, noi in buying and selling corn, but in selling and sowing 
a kind of éarcs, under the name of Repeal Seed! I thought w myself that 
next yeal’s crop would be a curious one! We have heard of sowing the 
wind, and reaping the whirlwind—of sowing dragon’s teeth, and reaping 

iers—but now we are sowing Repeal, with the pleasant prospect of 
reaping Rebellion !’ 

One of the greatest curiosities which our traveller witnessed in Ireland was 
‘the monster meeting’ at ‘Tara Hill; his description of the scene is power- 
fully written, but displays rather too much causticity in its humour. One 
ineident deserves to be noticed as a proof of the natural politeness of the 
Irish peasant :— 

* When the Liberator firsf came in view I quitted my eyrie, and, with in- 
credible difficulty and exertion, penetrated to within ten paces of the platform. 
This, however, { never could have effected, had it not been for the civility 
and assistance of the peasantry, who, seeing a stranger pressing owas, 
rendered me every facility in their power. More than once or twice 1 was 
actually lifted up by the brawny arms of a frieze-coat, and passed over his 
own and his neighbour’s head! No people on the face of this earth would 
have done these things, except the kind-hearted peasantry ot Ireland !’ 

Killarsey receives rather more than its due meed of praise; every point 
in its landscape seems to have teemed with suggestions for discursive reflec- 
tions ; but we shall only quote the solution of a problem connected with the 
echoes of Spillane’s bugle :— 

‘ When the exhibition was over, and we were plodding up the Gap, I asked 
nreye why Echo was always ot the feminine gender? The Bugler scratch- 

his head, as if trying to elicit something from his brain; but soon acknow- 

that he was unable to givea satisfactory answer. He observed that, 
although he heard her every day, yet he nad never seen her, and could not 
te]l whether she wore petticoats or small clothes. All at once Spillane seem- 
ed struck with some new idea, and exclaimed -‘ May be, your honour, that 
Echo is represented as a female, because she always has the last word. A 
newly-married couple were walking with us when Spillane delivered him- 
self of this brilliant conception, and to the bride I referred the solution of the 
enigma. She quickly and spiritedly replied—* What, Sir, would the Lords 
of the Creation wish to engross both the first and the last word? In thatcase, 
we poor women might lock up our tongues, as we do our jewels, to be used 
only on gala days.” ’ 

A comparison between Church and Chapel at Killarney suggests some re- 
flections which deserve attention :— 


‘If there be two places in this world, where perfect equality among man- 
kind should obtain, they are the church and the grave. There is a nearer 
approach to this equality in the Catholic than in the Protestant House of 
Prayer. In the former, the rich and the poor, sit, stand, or kneel on the same 
level. inthe latter, rank and wealth box themselves up with as much care, 
and, I fear, pride, as at the theatre or the Opera; “ Odi protanum vulgus 
et arceo,” is not written on the door of each pew, but it is engraven on ihe 
hearts of the inside passengers. A few narrow aisles are left for the indigeat, 
as though they were travelling to a destination totally different from that of 
their neighbours in the boxes! A great cry is made about “ Church exten- 
sion ;” but itought to be preceded by the removal of a great evil— Pew-re- 
tention.” True; the church is often unable to accommodate the congrega- 
tion; and why? Because one third of the holy edifice is filled with wood 
en cribs or stalls, as in the Haymarket, for segregation of the great, and ex- 
clusion of the poor! What! Goto heaven in company with rags ?—No, 
no, We had rather travel, even in an opposite direction, in company with 
robes and feathers !’ 

A merited tribute is paid to the beneficial results arising from Bianconi’ 
car establishment, and the cars themselves receive more praise than we 
should bestow upon them. An amusing incident in the discussion of the 
statistics of his cars, which Bianconi hrought before the British Association, 
is thus explained :— 

‘My friend Bianconi astonished the savans of the British Association, at 
Cork, by a paradox in private economy. He stated that he had full 1500 
horses in the car-services, and, of course, an immense number of drivers or 
conductors. His invariable rule was, to diminish the wages of his servants, 
in proportion to the length of their services, and to the merits of their conduct! 
The savans stared, as well they might, and some of the Repealers held up 
their hands and exclaimed to their neighbours—‘ There is another sample of 
the wrongs of poor Ireland—Teve is a specimen of the landlord tyranny.’ 
But Bianconi soon explained the enigma. When he first hired a driver, and 
before he had personal knowledge of his character and behaviour, he placed 
him on a little frequented line of road, where there was hardly any emolument 
beyond his actual wages. In such case, it was absolutely necessary that 
these wages should be comparatively high. But, in proportion as the driver 
conducted himself well, he was promoted to better roads where his emolu- 
ments increased, and consequently his wages were reduced.’ 

While on the subject of the British Association, we must quote Doctor 
Johnson’s explanation of the comparatively thin attendance at the Cork 
Meeting :— 

‘There is a strong, but not very open, prejudice against these scientific 
meetings throughout the whole of the Ultra-religionists, or Evangelicals, 
on both sides of the Channel, and in no place more strong than among the 
saints of Ireland. ‘They believe that no science or knowledge can prosper or 
profit, when not accompanied by the ‘ Word of God,’ and a solemn profession 
of the Thirty-nine Articles. They coincide a good deal with the protesta- 
tion of the Mahomedan General respecting the Alexandrian Library. If 
that celebrated collection, said he, contains more than is found in the Koran, 
it is injurious—if less, it is useless. The godly consider that nothing can be 
true or useful that is not in the Bible. They strongly suspect, though they 
seldom avow it, that your investigations and discoveries will disturb some of 
the statements in Holy Writ. A gentleman, ia Ireland, told me that the sin- 
gle Section of Geology, in the British Association, was calculated to bring 
down the curse of God on any country where that Section broached its Athe- 
istical doctrines! Surprised at this asseveration, I asked him what there was 
in Geology that savoured of Atheism? ‘ Your geologists,’ said he, ‘ would 
Make this earth sixty instead of six thousand years old, which is contrary 
to the Word of God, and consequently Atheistical.’ It was vain to argue that 
Moses and the Prophets could only deliver themselves in language that would 
be intelligible to the people, and ‘that every word in the Bible was not to be 
taken in a strictly literal sense. Thus, when Joshua commanded the sun to 
Stand still, it was surely not to be taken /ifvrally, as the sun was standing still 
before Joshua was born, and has continued to stand sti!l ever since. If the 
Jews had been told that the earth stood still for some hours, at Joshua’s com- 
mand. they would have laughed at the absurdity—and yet that would have 
been the truth. The good man could bear this no longer, and turned trom me 
with evident disgust.’ 

We must remark, that if such scruples prevented any gentleman from at- 
tending the meeting, they ought previously to have deterred them from join- 
ing in the invitation to the Association to assemble in theircity. The names 
ol those belonging to the public bodies who voted to send these invitations 
would filla small volume: the names of those who came to meet the gentle- 
men they had invited occupied but a page ortwo ina thin pamphlet. We do 
hot go quite so far in our censure as Doctor Johnson; but we must say, that 
the absentees on that occasion acted, at the least, a very undignified part. 
The same party that condemned science has consistently set itself against 
mal Education ; our traveller, in a visit to one of the schools attached to 
esentation Convent in Galway, found an example of the system of in- 
as been denounced as dangerous. Our readers may be fairly 
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nine or ten years of age, to trace with a wand, the various kingdoms, states, 
and cities, together with their population, religion, forms of government, &c., 
which they pointed out with an accuracy that wasalmost increcible. In read- 
ing, they displayed the same proficiency, as to orthography, grammar, &c, 
&c. Now when we consider that this system of national education is per- 
vading every city, town and village in lreland—that it penetrates even into 
the jail and the poor-house, we may form some anticipation of what ‘ Young 
Ireland’ may be in the next generation! I have no hesitation in averring that 
the beggars’ brats in the Bastilles are now receiving a more efficient and prac- 
tical edacation than the children of the highest aristocracy in the three king- 
downs! That the fruits of this system will eventuate in a moral—perhaps po- 
litica! revolution, before the end of the present century, I have no doubt. If 
knowledge be power—and if primary education be the essential step to the 
acquisition of knowledge, then let the upper classes of society look out for 
squalls! 1 do not wonder that a large portioh of them are already alarmed, 
and that they are endeavouring indirectly to check the progress of national in- 
siraction, by clogging it with a creed which they hope the pupils will not 
swallow. Butthis is a vain expectation. The tiger, who has once tasted 
human blood, will never cease his struggles to get more of the crimson bev- 
erage; and sy it is with the Irish youth. After tasting the fru of the tree of 
knowledge, they will never desist from climbing, tll every branch of that 
tree is robbed of its apples. It is allowed that knowledge, like love, is one of 
the greatest levellers of all distinctions and ranks—and that, like wealth, it 
begets the desire for more. It is also the great antagonist to error, and the 
ally, if not the parentof truth. All those, therefore, who are interested in the 
retention or propagation of error, will naturally oppose themselves to nation- 
al education, as the avenue to knowledge and truth. This class of opponents 
includes incalculable myriads, open and masked !—The struggle between 
knowledge and truth, on one side, and ignorance and error, on the other, will 
be long, though the final issne can hardy be doubted.’ 

A visil to the island ot Achill leads our traveller to discuss Mr. Nangle’s 
merits as a missionary, and his conclusions are anything but favourable to 
that gentleman's proselyting pretensions. He covers with ridicule the con- 
spiracy which Mr. Nangle proclaimed to have been formed against himself 
and his Protestant colony; but as the tale has received no countenance in 
England, it is not worth while to quote its exposure. Too large a portion of 
the work is bestowed upon the Repeal cry; the Doctor assails its advocates 
with unsparing severity, but he has hopes that ‘ Young Ireland’ will cool 
down into common sense and seek for the cure of existing grievances in at- 
tainable remedies. 


[From the Literary Gazette we extract the following of the same work ] 

Dr. Johnson has recorded his Irish tour in an exceedingly Irish fashion ; 
and a more desultory or more variegated motley yarn has seldom passed from 
the fingers of a grave physician. Like the bath, it is refreshing lor a dip, or 
startling trom a shower; and though one would not continue in the water for 
ever, you may take a good long swim in it without being fatigued. A bare 
enumeration of its topics would fill half a paper; and as for any selection of 
examples affording an idea of the rest, it would be as ridiculous to hope it as 
to expect that a bundle of twigs would typify an entire forest of every kind of 
plant, shrub, and tree. The best chance is, perhaps, to try the sorles Johnso- 
niane@ ; so here goes ; 

* Potatoes with the bones in.—We are told that “ there is reason in roasting 
eggs” —and there ought to be the same in roasting and boiling potatoes, But 
there will, probably, be few of my readers who can readily assign a reason 
why the all but universal custom among the poor of Ireland is to only half- 
boil oat eee leaving the centre so hard that it is called the bone of the 
potato! Considering that this root constitutes nearly the whole of the labour 
ing man’s food, it seems extraordinary that it should not be properly cooked, 
especially as the want of fuel is hardly ever felt in this land of bogs. Itis my 
habit, whenever any unusual phenomenon presents itself to my observation, 
to endeavour to unravel the mystery myself before making inquiry of others. 
In the present case I stumbled on the true solution of the problem, and found 
it amply confirmed afterwards. There is scarcely a more indigestible sub 
stance taken into the human stomach than a half-boiled potato; and to a 
moderately dyspeptic Englishman, such diet would be little less than poison 
it is this very quality of indigestibility that recommends the parboiled potato 
to the poor Irishman! Rarely, indeed, have the labouring classes more than 
two meals of these in the twenty-four hours; and if they were well boiled, the 
paogs of hunger would be insuflerable during a considerable portion of the day 
and night. Custom, fortunately, is a second nature; and custom has so re 
conciled the poor Irishmnan’s stomach to this wretched food, that even the chil- 
dren complain if they find no “ bone in the potato.’ The simplicity of their 
diet, their exposure to the open air, their patient resignation to their fate, and 
many other causes, render them little susceptible to the miseries of dyspepsy 
while the bones of the potatoes protract the period of digestion till sleep ren 
ders them unconscious of the gnawings of hunger! As a teather will often 
show the direction of the wind better than a well-poised weathercock, so this 
simple fact demonstrates more forcibly the poverty of the Irish peasantry than 
a philosophical disseriation on the subject. I may here remark that, although 
the children of the cottiers look chubby, and the people healthy on a potato 
diet, yet, when the Irish labourers come over to this country, and are employ 
ein hard work, as navigators, &c., they are found unequal to the task, ull 
they are fed for some days on bacon, bread, and potatoes, ‘They are like horses 
taken from grass, and incapable of hard labour till fed for a time on hay and 
corn, 


ALLEGORICAL ACCOUNT OF O'CONNELL’'S TRIAL. 

The late or still present Irish trials are allegorically treated; and much as 
has been read of them, the following portion of the new version may amuse, 
as a specimen ot the doctor’s vein: 

‘Meantime Moses preached to the Israelites with such force and elo- 
quence that tribe after tribe joined him in his ery of Exodus! Exodus! tillhis 
disciples tar outnumbered the original tribe of Israel when they escaped trom 
the iron yoke of Pharaoh! The ancient followers of Moses were a stiff- 
necked, turbulent, discontented, rebellious crew, as compared with those of 
the modern lawgiver. If the Jatter held up his finger, the countless multi- 
tudes from Dan to Beersheba were as still and mute as the Dead Sea ; or on 
the other hand, with one universal acclamation, they made the vault of hea- 
ven ring with their solemn vows of unlimited obedience and devotion! Per- 
haps so vivid, and, at the same time, so extended an enthuiasm was never be- 
fore witnessed on the surface of this globe. It was nut a political epidemic, like 
those which have often spread rapidly over communities. Jt was a deliriam 

~a{monomaniacal dream of an early millenium, more extravagant than ever 
entered the imagination of a Tertullian or a Lactantius.’—‘ It being now 
manifest that the hallucination had spread throughout the whole of the peo- 
ple, and that the hommopathic treatment prescribed by one of the court phy- 
sicians had proved totally useless, the elder or allopathic doctor was called in 
and consulted. He stated that, having watched the whole proceedings of 
Moses and his brethern, he had nodoubt in his mind that they were all insane, 
3ut he thought ifthe ringleader, the high priest, certain of the scribes, and a 
few of the elders, were rendered incapable of mismanaging their affairs by 
means of a statute of lunacy, their followers would probably return to their 
senses, Nothing short of this, together with the strait-waistcoat, and close 
confinement on bread andjwater, would be of the slightest efficacy. This ad- 
vice was followed by the court, and Moses, together with the high priest, the 
scribes, and chief leaders, were cited to appear before a jury, who were to 
test their sanity, and decide whether or not they ought to be permitted to be 
abroad and at liberty. Great was the astonishment of Moses and the tribes at 
this unexpected change from homeopathy to allopathy in their treatment, 
Peace and obedience to the laws, however, were proclaimed by the leaders 
and the agitation of the masses apparently ceased, like the subsidence of the 
ocean waves by the effusion ol oil over their surlace! Strenous exertions were 
made by Moses and his associates to evade or protract this jury-test, as though 
they entertained some apprehensions thattheir words and actions, in the 
height of their career, would not wear the appearance of perfect sanity dur- 
ing acalm inquiry. This anger, perhaps grief, was greally increased when 
they saw that all of theirown tribe who happened to be on the list of the panel 
were struck off by the court, thus diminishing the chance of the verdict being 
in favour of their soundness of mind! At length twelve men of the new faith 
were impanelled, and sworn to decide the fate, or at Jeast the freedom, of Moses 
and his bretheren. The trial was long indecisive, the accused having called 
to their assistance several of the most eloquent orators in the land to advocate 
cause, and prove to the world that they were a 
judges on the bench, or the jury in the box. One of these orators electrified 
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legal fracas, the three du ninerem gentiam—Minos, Zacus, and Rhada- 
manthus—seemed grea ly puzzied—perhaps amused—at the novelty, as well 
as the original of the interlude : but, at length, each in his turn, 


‘ Shook his ambrosia! curls, and gave the nod, 

The stamp ot fate, and sanction of the god !’ 
This short appeal! to ‘physical force’—this ‘w/tima ratio regum’ over—t om- 
batants returned to the wordy war of forensic agitation, as naturally as duck- 
lings take to the pood afler breaking their shells! After various effusions of 
oratorical eloquence, that would have cast those of Demosthenes and ‘Tally 
into the shade, Moses himselt arose, and made a most powertul appeal to the 
twelve assessors, or rather judges, in the box. He told them that fe was con- 
sidered monomaniacal because he bad entered into a ‘conspiracy’ to overtum 
the court of chancery—the crown—and even the monarchy! He asked them, 
could that be a ‘conspiracy,’ Which was publicly proclaimed, in open day, on 
hills and myuntains, on plains and valleys—in crowded hatte —end in squares, 


streets, and on house-tops, where the agents, spies, and informers of the court 


were in? ited to attend, and provided with seats ?” &c. &« 


* Verdict. —We find that Moses, commonly called the ‘Second Daniel,’ la- 


bours onder a malady termed ‘Monomania Agitans’—a dangerous species of 
delusion :-—that he has been in this state since the frst of April lest, and du- 
ring that period incapable of managing his affairs—and, finally, that the 
same malady is as highly infectious as the plague itself, and is communica- 
ble by personal contact, by the breath, or even by the pen, ink, and paper 
which he uses. 

EE 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE BRUMMELL, ESQ. 


The Life of George Brummell, Esq., commonly called Beau Brummell. B 
Cones Jesse, unattached, Author of ‘ Notes of a Halt-pay Officer in seare 
of Health,’ &c. &c. 

We believe that it might with perfect truth be said, that not only every life, 
but every action of every life, might be made available to the world either as 
an example or a warning. No stronger exemplification of this truth could be 
found than in the biography of Beau Brammell. Whilst we find in his tife 
the gayest comedy of which man could well be the actor, or of which our 
country has ever been the theatre, it is also the gravest of homilies. The re- 
flections which its perusal suggests are illimitable ; the moral which it eluci- 
dates, incontrovertible. 

We talk about poetical justice, but the phrase falls upon the ear -_~ asa 
faint echo of the fulminated sentence of that retributive legislation which it 
has pleased the Supreme Governor that the lite of man should evidence. He 
whose heart was capable of no stronger tie than the tie of his cravat, who loved 
a jest better than a triend, who deified trivialities and adored puerilities, he 
who desired only to be the high-priest of fashion, and who lived without be- 
ing amenable to one sterling principle—the Sybatite of his day—this man, the 
intimate of princes, their rival and their mode), died aestitute and imbecile in 
an hospital! 

For exquisite amusement and for powerlul pathos it would be difficult to 
parallel this biography of Beau Brummell, His ascent to the towering pin- 
nacle of his ambition is replete with a thousand varying reflections of mirth- 
ful fancy; his descent from that lofty elevation to the saddest depshs of de- 
graded and afilicted destitution, melancholy to the most sorrowful degree.— 
The light and the shade of this narrative resemble the gayest sunshine of the 
butterfly, and the darkest gloom of the graveyard midnight. 

There is a vulgar species of estimation current in the world which is pre- 
valent from the absence of a capacity for higher appreciation. ‘Thus the 
Dandy and the Fop of the present day ofier no distinctive marks to an indis- 
criminating eye from those of the Beau of the past, though they differ in a su 
perlative degree. ‘Touching externals, the Coxcomb is altogether ignorant 
that to be ever drest is to be dl drest. He estimates himself by the amount of 
labour, the amount of expense, the amountof time, the amount of thought, and 
the amount of material he may have cost. He knows not that in all these he 
may have only been heaping up evidence for his own condemnation, He 
never for a moment surmises it as possible that every gesture and every word 
may be bearing wilness againet himeelf. Tle may all the while be only ac 
cumulating valgarisms. But the Beau is adiflerent oroer of being. He de- 
sires to be distinguished by nothing extraordinary but an extraordinary de- 
gree of refinement. Hs dress is never an extravagant parade, but an endea- 
vour to reach the beau ideal of immacalate perfection, This was Beau Brum- 
mell’s ambition. No quaker could manitest a greater aversion to gaudy co- 
lours than did he. Violent contrasts were his abhorrence. ‘Thus we find him 
in his banishment objecting to his biographer’s black coat and white waist- 
coat, and telling him that he looked like a magpie. In tact, Brummell’s taste 
was that of the painter, with the only difference that the one sought to adorn 
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himself as the one only worthy object of his devotion, the other stamps upon 
canvass the effusions of his mind, Assuredly Brummell's passion was all 
outpowed upon himvelf. He was his own earthly idol, the god of his own 
idolatry, and never was such irreligious zeal more sadly or more powertully 
reproved than in the corruption of his own divinityship, 

The sins of mental apostacy seem to rise into refinement when compared 
with the base body-worship which Brummell paid to his own frail corporeal 
part, ard had his intellect retained its calculating power, the soul with which 
he had adored himself must have quailed contounded, as decay and loath- 
someness debased the cherished idol. He who had been used to spend four 
hours out of every successive day in self-adornment, lived to be a gross of- 
fence to his neighbours; he who had thrown insult into the face of a sove- 
reign was himself banished to the far-off corner of a miserable tatle a’ hote ; 
he who had revelled in the luxury of clean linen three times a day, survived 
through the necessity of its purifying change once in the month; he whose 
approving nod gave currency to the daughter of a duke at Almack’s, lived to 
be an imbecile driveller, shunned by the meanest hirelings. Ah, who shall 
say that the world is not under a most just and supreme government 7 

But our reflections have led us into wanderings. We were looking upon 
Brummell in his palmy days, when he and the Kegent were the very York 
and Lancaster of lashion,—the very white rose and the red. In our estima- 
tion both were beaux, neither of them were fops. Both armed at the imma- 
culate of taste: yet certainly the Prince himself must have recognised Brum- 
mell as a master, since he used to sit at bis toilette for hours to learn the 
witching skill of the necromantic neck tie. The Prince, who could not be 
content with the sovereignty of three kingdoms and a dominion on which the 
sun never set», proposed it to be a higher ambition to reign in that elective 
monarchy to which the suffrages of the elite alone could raise him; a mon- 
archy which, while apparently open to every competitor, has yet around it an 
impassable though invisible line of demarcation, exclusive to the last degree, 
The Prince and Brummet| were for a time amicable competitors, Possibly 
the Beau achieved triumphs, and grew arrogant on his successes, We sup- 
pose it to have been so, for carrying on our definition of the genuine charac- 
teristics of a beau from the body to the mind, and allowing that Brummell was 
distinguished by a refinement of taste which as a subordinate, though not as 
a reigning quality, is valuable inthe highest degree, yet, when that taste which 
should only be the modifying attendant of higher attributes is elevated into 
the primary one, and when, instead of being the prime minister at court, it 
usurps the monarchy, Nero himself could not have committed greater acts of 
tyranny than did the Beau in wielding the sceptre of this dominion. And yet 
it would mark a want of the perceptive power to say that the Corsar of the 
world of fashion was but an empty coxcomb. When we notice that, without 
birth, without connexions, without wealth, (for he had only competence, ) he 
had not only achieved an entree into the highest circles, but arbitrated toa 
prince whose very enemies admit him to have possessed refined taste, we 
must at once allow that Brummell had qualities which entitled him to his 
position, Yet all ranks bore with him, submitted to him. His will, in every 
matter of taste and fashion, was supreme. There was no appeal from Cesar. 
3eau Brummell was not only a high authority, but, when he pleased to be 
80, a most entertaining corapanion. His very effrontery gave a zest to his 
other qualities, His taste in all the elegancies of lile was unassailable, un- 
impeachable, The exquisite purity of his cleanliness seemed almost to ex- 
cuse the four hours of daily devotion which was crowned with so perfect a 
result, and the faultlessness of his attire had, at least, the justification of suc- 
cess for the pains and zeal which had obtained it. And yet, with all these 
qualifications, which are generally estee med of such high price in the esti- 
mation of women, we might readily deduce a compliment to the sex from 
their general indiflerence to the Beau. He was certainly more popular with 
men than women. It might be that he infringed on the prerogative of the sex 
| in his devotion solely to the elegancies of lile; it might be that they missed 





the whole court by bis bursts of impassioned eloquence, and so carried with | the manliness of a masculine spirit, that they could not — pardon his 
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him the astonished and delighted audience, that had the jury been put on their 
decision at the closeof his appeal), there can be little doubt that the verdict would 
have been in favour of the lernians 
one of the most remarkable scenes took place that have ever presented them- 
selves at any tribunal! of the kind, since laws were Grst established for the reg- 
ulation of human conduct. The Chief Persecu'or 
crown—not content with challenging and annihilating eleven of the unfor- 


tunate Israelites, or Iernians, was determined tocomplete the round dozen, 
and ‘ en plern cour. challenged one of the defendants’ advocates to Single com- 


bat, ricfarmis!! The duel was actually fought with air-guns, goose-quils, 
and paper bullets, The hostile rencontre was erce, brief but bloodless. The 
ombatants shook the powder out of their wigs, puffed it each into the other's 
face ami squirted a black fluid resembling ink, but which proved to be a 
peculiar and acrimonious secretion, called atra bilis, over the wig and gown 
f his antagonist! 


luellists were too hard t penetrated by paper pelleis. 


effeminacy, or that they detected the utter heartlessness and selfishness of his 
| whole being; but true it is that he never seems to have inspired a genuine 


In the course of this solemn investigation, | affection; and this is certainly singular, since popularity has always been 


considered the high road to the female heart. We consider it, however, an 
honour to the sex that the Beau passed among them not. He might be their 


the representative of the , plaything, their companion, and their intimate, but it passed his power to win 


an entrance into woman's heart. We find no vestige of a real passion, a real 
affecticn, throughout the whole of these memoirs But why need we wonder 
al this, or seek tor further cause beyond the utter inability of Brammell to 
admit any other being into his ow4 her, already wholly occupied with his 
own image. Let slasderers say what they will, the high minded of one 
sex can only associate in spirit with the high-minded of the other. 

It would, however, be endless to trace out the various courses of reflection 
which this life of Beau Brummell opens. A work more copious in matter 


No bones were broken, and the hides and sknils of the | for thought, as well as more rich in amusement, it would be difficult to find. 
t During the milito- | ‘The proper study of mankind is man;’ and though he does * play such un- 











seemly tricks before high heaven as maketh angels weep,’ and devils laugh, 
yet must the thinking mind be riveted as leaf after leaf is unfolded for his 
contemplation. Captain Jesse's work is one that will fasten the attention. 
Most singularly and emphaticaliy marked must have been the character ot 
the Beau, since, whilst his life was not eminently distinguished by stirring 
adventure, yet is his own peculiar self so stamped upon every page, his own 
individuality so prominent, that, while he is surrounded by all the leading 
pe of his day, he alone carries our attention with him, with a feeling 
akin to his own old ascendency. Most decidedly he was not a copyist, not 
a mere shadow of some reflected idea, but an original, and striking one. 
Self, as well as selfishness, was in every word and every action. He offered 
a perpetual oblation to himself, and the faint expiring light of a flickering 
existence was see until ali men might behold the crumbling corruption 
of such an idol. 

We will give a few anecdotes of the Beau, which display bim in the days 
of his vain glory. 

‘ Brammeli’s intimacy with the Prince of Wales, and also with so many 
families of distinction, in addition to his social qualifications and periect 
manners, soon made him sought and courted in society, and he was at length 
the vogue—no party was comp!ete without him, andthe morning papers, in 
giving the details of a rout, always placed his name first on the list of un- 
titled guests. But his ambition was, not only to shine in the fashionable 
world, but to be its dictator, and to effect this object, he saw that he must be 
ormidable ; like Sylla, he must be feared. A quick perception of the folly 
and ullibility of many of its members, enabled him tu shape his course ac- 
cordingly ; and, being fully aware of the power otf ridicule, and not incon- 
venienced by any uadue proportion of feeling for the crowd, he used itfreely. 
His disposition to satirize was, no doubt, unamiable; but there was an es- 
sential diflerence between exercising his sarcastic vein upon people who were 
perfectly indifferent to bim, and making an ill-natured use of it in private 
circles, In cutting up individuals with whem he had no feelings in common, 
which was pretty often the case, he did no more than hundreds; buat, having 





a most perfect tact in all matiers appertaining to mien and conduct ir. society, 
he made the witty, satirical, and cynical points of his character tell with much 
more effect than they did theirs. 

‘How well he eventually succeeded in making his opinion valued or 
dreaded, the following anecdote will give an idea. ‘Do you see that gentle- 
man near the duor?’ said an experienced chaperon to her daughter, whom 
she had brought, for the first time, into the arena of Almacks, ‘he is now 
speaking w Lord ——.’ ‘ Yes, { see him,’ replied the light-hearted, and as yet 
unsophisticated girl; ‘who is he?’ ‘A peison, my dear, who will probably 
come and speak to us; and if he enters into conversation, be careful to give 
him a favourable impression of you, for,’ she sunk her voice to a whisper, 
‘he is the celebrated Mr, Brummell.’ 

‘ This is no fiction; the young Lady Louisa, who is now living, was the 
daughter of a duke, and her rank, wealth, and personal attractions, might 
well have been thought sufficient to secure her against the criticisms of an 
man. This, doubtless, was her mother’s opinion; but such was Brummell’s 
influence, and such his supposed ill-nature in the use of his powers of de- 
traction, that she was obliged to warn her young débuiante not unthinkingly 
to ex herselfto them, It has been asserted that even Madame de Stael 
was haunted by a dread of his disapprobation, and that she considered her 
having tailed to please him as the greatest ‘malheur’ that she experienced 
during her residence in London. 

‘ It is said that, on one occasion, when Brummell was dining at a gentle- 
man’s house in Hampshire, where the champagne was very far from being 
good, he waited for a pause in the conversation, and then condemned it by 
raising his glass, and saying, loud encugh to be heard by every one at the 
table, ‘ John, give me some more of that cider.’ 

* But although guilty of impertinences of this kind, he was seldom pre- 
meditatedly ili-natured or ill-tempered, and, amongst his own set, his impu- 
dence was not only permitied, but expected; and no one thought of noticing 
it any more than they would have done that of a court-jester. ~ The following 
are cases in point:— 

“* Brummell, you were not here yesterday,’ said one of his club friends; 
‘where did you dine ?’ 

“Dine! why with a person of the name of R——s. I believe he wishes 
me to notice him, hence the dinner; but, to give him his due, he desired that 
1 would make up the party mysell, so 1 asked Alvanly, Mills, Pierrepoint, 
and a few others, and I assure you the atlair turned out quite unique; there 
was every delicacy in, or oulot season: the Sillery was perfect, and not a 
wish remained ungratified; but, my dear fellow, conceive my astonishment 
when [tell you, that Mr. R——s had the assurance to sit dowa and dine 
with us!’ 

‘On another occasion, a wealthy young gentleman, then commencing life, 
and now a member lor an eastern borough, being very anxious to be well 
placed in Bruminell’s world, asked him and a large party to dine; the Beau 
went, and alew minutes betore they separated, he, addressing the company, 
requested to know who was to have the honour oftaking him to Lady Jersey’s 
that evening, ‘ 1 will,’ said his host, delighted at the prospect of heing seen 
to enter her ladyship’s drawing-room in his company ; ‘ wait till my guests 
are gone, and my carriage is quite at your service.’ ‘1 thank youexceedingly,’ 
replied Brummell, pretending to take the offer in a literal sense. ‘ Very kind 
of you indeed! But D——k,’ and he assumed an air of gravity, ‘how are 
youto go? You surely would not like to get up behind? No, that would 
not be right; and yet it will searcely do for me to be seen in the same compaLy 
with you.’ ‘There was an involuntary roar from all present, in which Mr. 
D——k, with great good nature, joined heartily.’ 

And here we have Brummell as the superlative of Exquisites. 

‘An acquaintance having, ina morning call, bored him dreadfully about 
some tour he had made in the north of England, inquired with great pertina- 
‘city of his impatient listener which of the lakes he preferred ? when Braum- 
mell, quite tired of the man’s tedious raptures, turned his head imploringly 
towards iis valet, who was arranging something in the room, and said,— 
* Robinson,” —" Sir,” —"“ Which ctihe lakes do | admire ?”—" Windermere, 
sir,” replied that distinguished individual. “ Ah, yes, Windermere,” repeat- 
ed Brummell, ‘so it is,—Windermere.” A lady at dinner, observing that 
he did not take any vegetables, asked him whether such was his general 
habit, and if he never ate any? He replied, “ Yes, madam, I once ate a 
pea” 

‘Having been asked by a sympathising friend how he happened to get 
such a severe cold? His reply was, “ Why, do you know, I left my carriage 
yesterday evening, on my way to town trom the Pavilion, and the infidel of 
a landlord put me into a room with a damp stranger.” 

*‘Atan Ascot meeting, and early in the day, Brummell walked his horse 
up to Lady ’s carriage, when she expressed her surprise at his throwing 
away his time on her, or thinking of running the risk of being seen talking 
to such a very quiet and unfashionable person, ‘ My dear Lady ——,” he 
replied, “ pray don’t mention it; there is no one near us!”’ 

We doubt not that Brummell's vanity would have been in a most rejoicing 
state had his own statements which follow only veen true. 

‘Brummell’s vanity and honesty in love afiairs were equally extraordina- 
ry. Itis related of him that he came one morning into the library of a noble 
triend, at whose house he was a frequent visitor, and told him, with much 
warmth and sincerity of manner, that he was very sorry, very sorry indeed, 
but he must positively leave Park that morning. “ Why, you were 
not to go till next month,” said the hospitable peer. “ True, true,” replied 
Brummell apxiously, “ but | must be off.” “ But what for?’ “ Why, the 
fact is—I amin love with your countess.” “ Well, my dear fellow, never 
mind that, so was | twenty years ago—is she in love with you?” The Beau 
hesitated, and after sc utinizing for a few seconds the white sheep skin rug, 
said faintly, “ 1—believe she is.” “Oh! that alters the case entirely,” re- 
plied the earl ; “I will send for your post-horses immediately.” 

Bat in his far-famec quarrel with the Regent the Beau certainly did out- 
Herod Herod, though Captain Jesse repudiates the ofien-told tale of ‘George, 
ring the bell.’ 

* Whatever the cause of offence may have been that led tothe quarrel}, the 
Beau treated the affair with his usual assurance ; and waging war upon his 
royal adversary, assailed him with ridicule in all quarters, and affected to 
say, that he had himself cut the connexion: it was in this spirit, no doubt, 
that he said to Colonei M‘Mahon, “I mace him what he is, and I can un. 
make him.” Of course afler this break the Regent determined to take ad- 
vantage of the first opportunity that occurred, of showing the world that he 
was no longer anxious to continue the ac quatintance An occasion for his 
so doing presented itself not long after in a morning walk, when the Prince, 
leaning on Lord Moira’s arm, met Brummell and Lord A coming in 
the opposite direction, and, probably with the intention of making the cut 
more evident, his Royal Highness stopped and spoke to his lordship without 
noticing the Beau—litle thinking that he would resent it: great, therefore 
must have been his surprise and annoyance, as each party turned to continue 
their promenade, to hear him say ina distinct tone, expressive of complete 
ignorance of his person, “ A——, who's your fat friend?” But Brummell 

was sometimes in a humourto adduce other reasons than the right one for 
the fracas, which led to his final rupture with the Regent, and the favourite 
fiction that he then palmed upon his most eager listeners was, that they had 
been rivals in a love afiair, in which the Prince was of course the unsuccess 
ful suitor.’ 
That in everything Brummell soucht to elevate himself is apparent in 
every action. He could not bestow a dole upon a begg: - 
ignorance of the handling, or even knowledge of vulgar coin. 














fhe Albion. 


‘ Brummell’'s charitable donations are perfectly in character with the anec- 
dote of his reply to the beggar who petitioned him for alms, even if it was 
only a halfpenny ; “ Poor fellow,” said the Beau, in a tone of good-nature, 
“| have heard of such a coin, but I never possessed one; there’s a shilling 
for you !”’ 

Even after the gaming-table had enterced banishment, alter extravagance 
had entailed difficulties, and after Brummell had won and lost his consulate 
at Caen, with poverty staring him in the face, he cut the plebeians at whose 
tables he had eaten, and patronised the legitimists, 

‘Louis Philippe, whose conduct he had lauded at the public dmner to 
which he was invited by the préfet on his arrival, when he “ let off a neat 
little extempore speech to the commercial success of the two nations,” was 
now in his eyes a pervenu, his supporters of course the same; and, in his 
new character of a zealous Carlist, he thought it necessary to reluse an invi- 
tation to a ball given by the authorities in honour of the new sovereigo, as 
he passed through on his way Cherbourg. The fact was, a dinner was 
given also, to which he was not invited, possibly the real reason for his decli- 
ning to attend the ball. ‘The day aller this fete one of his acquain‘ance, 
who happened to meet him in the street, inquired whether he had been to the 
ball given in honour of the king the night before. ‘“ What king?” inquired 
Brummell, in a tone ot feigned surprise andinguiry. ‘“ The French king, to 
be sure; Louis-Philippe.” “Ob! the Duke of Orleans, you mean ; no I 
did not go, but 1 sent my servant.”’ 

But now the saddest sorrows of his life were darkenning. No discipline 
could teach him prudence, nor could the kindest liberality of unforgotten 
friends meet his requirements. These doubtless had grown scantier, though 
they were never wholly withdrawn ; yet some had gone on their own long 
journey, and the benevolence of others, though not exhausted, might abate. 
Paralysis and poverty possessed the Beau. 

‘Towards the end of April, 1834, poor Brummell was again attacked by 
paralysis; he was seized at the table d’ hote; and the circumstance that first 
made him conscious of the fact, was finding that his soup was trickling down 
his chin instead of going ifto his mouth. Instead of making any exclama- 
tion or gesture of surprise, he, with his usual presence of mind, immediately 
rose from the table, and quietly putting his napkin to his face, left the room 
with such perfect deliberation and self-possession, that none of the guests 
were at all aware of his misfortune, and they imagined that he had retired 
merely from some feeling of temporary indisposition. 

‘ But before going to his room, the staircase leading to which was on the 
other side of the court-yard oi the hotel, he went into one adjoining that in 
which the table d’hote was held, and consulted the looking-glass over the 
mantel-piece. One glance was sufficient, tor it showed him that his mouth 
was drawn upto his ear, and he hastily retreated to his apartment.’ 

We had well nigh exclaimed upon the wonderful fortitude of vanity, but 
we presume not to judge; but now came a blow more severe than any he had 
yet suffered. 

‘Ten days after Brummell! had penned this letter, he was visited by a mis- 
fortune infinitely more severe than any he had yet suffered. When the con- 
sulate at Caen was abolished, of course all hope of paying M. Leveux was 
at an end, unless, indeed, some other appointment should enable him to do 
so: this was improbable in the extreme ; and as the chances of success in his 
endeavour to get one became more remote, and his health more indifferent, 
M. Leveux, or his partners, determined upon arresting him. The proceeding 
was rather a severe one; for he had strictly fulfilled the engagement he en- 
tered into on receiving the money in question from M. Leveux, until the gov- 
ernment deprived him of the power of so doing. 

‘From this time, his creditors had no security, or shadow of one, and they 
probably caleulated that if Brummell was once in jail, his friends would 
come forward and pay the debt. The preliminary steps, therefore, were taken, 
andearly one morning in May, 1835, the Hotel d’Angleterre was surrounded 
by gens d’armes, Who were unusually numerous for an occasion of the kind ; 
ceriainly more so than was Necessary to secure the person of a rheumatic and 
paralysed old man: some persons said it was intended asa compliment to the 

ilicial situation he had tormerly held; at all events, the French were agreed 
in thinking that no debtor in the town of Caen bad ever been so handsomely 
arrested. While the subordinates lined the gateway and back entrance, and 
cut off all chance of escape, the juge-de-perr, taking a couple of them with 
him, ascended the staircase that Jed to Brummell’s apartments; they then 
passed through the salon, entered his bedroom without giving him the slight- 
est notice, and at once surrounded his bed. 

‘The poor Beau was asleep, but the rough grasp of one of the jacibooted 
gentlemen soon aroused him trom his slumbers, and he awoke to find him- 
selfin the hands of justice. If at first he thought it was only a horrid dream, 
he was soon undeceived by the Auissier, who produced a writ of arrest, at the 
suit of M. Leveux, for filteen thousand franes, and bluntly informed him, that 
he must go to prison unless he could pay that sum. [lis agitation at this 
summons was extreme, and onthe entrance of the wailer, who now made bis 
appearance, he was totally overcome, and gave way to a burstof griet. The 
remainder of the scene was of the same distressing character. Being ordered 
to dress, he begged thathe might be lett alone, for a few minutes, to do so: 
but this favour was refused, and he was obliged to get out of bed, and slip on 
his clothes before the intruders, Those who knew Brummell, may imagine 
what an effect this must have had upon his vanity but there was no 
help for it, and perhaps for the first time in his life, he was under the neces- 
sity of dressing in a hurry. 

‘In the mean time, the landlord had despatched a servant to several of his 
friends, to acquaint them of his arrest; bnt the sum was so large, that any 
kind intervention on their parts was impossible. This he was well aware of 
himself, and therefore sent fora coach to take him to prison, which he had 
not money enough in the house to pay for: he also requested the attendance 
of his landlady, and entreated her to take especial care of all his payers. 
‘They are,’ said he, ‘the only things I possess to which I attach particular 
value, they are of no use to any one else, mais pour moi, Madame Fichet, ils 
sont un vrai tresor; when [ am gone, pray collect them, and lock them up with 
yourown hands.’ The fecre was now announced, and two gens-farmes and 
the huissier haying entered it with him, they were soon at their destination. 
On his arrival there, he was locked up in a place, it cannot be called a room, 
with the common prisoners, for there was no separate apartment to be had. 
The floor of this den was of stone, and the furniture consisied only of the 
three truckle-beds of his companions; as to chairs, there were none, but ove 
was brought in for his use.’ 

But as yet all hope had not deserted him. With feelings of poignancy for 

‘ 
fuilowing characteristic P. 8S. attached at this time to a letter which he 
wrote :— 

‘You will perceive the extremities to which I am reduced—I am about to 


| seal to you Witha wafer! Donoteven whispertbis indecorum, for perhaps 1 


may again frequent the world.’ 

The ruling passion rallied again even in a prison. 

‘Brummell had now been six weeks in prison, without a hope of release, 
and the time wore very heavily away; the greater part of each morning was 
consumed in making his toilette, in which he was roughly assisted by the 
tambour, Paul Lépine ; the drummer, however, under his master’s supervision, 
soon acquired great proficiency in the art of cleaning boots and brushing 
clothes; and attwo oclock Brummell descended into the debtors’ court with 
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r without pretending 





his neckcloth as white and well tied, his hat smocthed to a hair, and his whole 

| exterior as perfect as if he had been going to pay Mrs. B——’s morning visit.’ 
The exertions of friends, still untired, released Brammell from his prison. 
He moved again in the circle of that litle world with which he was sur- 

| rounded, apparently forgetful alike of that woful habitation, and those who 


had released him trom it. He was, indeed, eminently ungrateful. His down- 


ward course was not rapid. Mark the transition from his former state. Our 
limits will only allow us to snatch glimpses of him in his waning days:— 

‘ Bruinmell also became totally indifferent to his persona) appearance; not 
only were his clothes shabby and out of repair, but he was dirty. His tailor 
told me that, towards the close of his career, he had sometimes observed him 
in the street with his coat in holes under the arms, and his trousers torn. 
‘J avais honte,’ said Monsieur * * * *, assuming a dignified air, ‘de voir 
un homme si célebre et si distingué, et qui s’était creé une place dans lhis- 
toire, dans un état si malheureux; and though I could not afford to give him 
clothes, I frequently requested him to send me his things, and mended them 
for nothing.” On such cceasions poor Brummell was under the necessity of 
remaining in bed till his trousers were sent home by his friendly tailor, for he 
had only one pair. The waiter who usually brushed his clothes, said that he 
was without a second pair during the last two years and a half that he re- 
mained at the hotel; and that he had observed Brommell occupied in mend- 


ing them at least a vear before he became imbecile 


‘ E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.’ 














‘ Though he had long given up his darling : s de Guiton, nothing could 
induce him to forego eau de Cologne, oil for his wig, and bisewits de Riv f 
his luncheon; and as he could not obtain credit for these coveted articles. foy 
Mr. Armstrong lined paving for them, he used occasionally to beg them 
at the shops where he had occasionally dealt. As long as he could get cut he 
went to a coniectioner in front of the hotel every day at two o'clock. 1 
two ot his favourite biscuits, which were always flavoured with a class 

uracoa, Or Mara I for some time, they were paid for with a bi v it 

I inera I long satisfy Monsieur Magdelaine. and 

eli, to satisfy his 7 nt, NOW a passion, was obliged to se]] or v1 

> few articles he had | For this purpose, and alsoto procure perf imery 

he disposed of a handsome gold repeate an Englishman < nam of 


the present, he anticipated better things of the future, as will be seen from the 
| 





ve June 15 


Pitt, a tulle manufacturer of the town; it had originally cost eighty guineas 
= was now sold for a very sma!l sum. 7 ’ 

‘Some porcelain vases, another watch, seals, and a chain, and other arti- 
cles of jewellery, were parted with in a like manner ; and even his last silver 
snuff-box was pledged to Monsieur Magdelaine, to indulge his puerile pas- 
sion for biscwits de Rivims. 











CONFESSIONS OF AN ILLEGIBLE WRITER. 
EY MRS, ABDY. 


‘ My good fellow,’ said my school-fellow George Gordon to me one morni 

in the piay-ground of Somerton Academy, ‘ why do you not pay a little aten- 
tion to your hand-writing? Your characters appear to be traced rather with 
a skewer than a pen; your i's are guiltless of a dot, and | only wish I may 
go through the world as tree trom a cross as yourt’s. Your capital M’s are 
a decided failure, your H’s are below criticism, and no one, even with the aid 
of a microscope, could detect the difference between your a’s anc your u’s,’ 
Now I considered this speech of George Gordon’s to be rather vain-glorious, 
inasinuch as he hadjust completed that elaborate and laborious performance 
denominated ‘a school piece,’ which had not cnly gained him the prize tor 
writing, but bad elicited a sovereign from his maiden aunt, accompanied by 
an observation that ‘one could kardly tell it from copperplate ;’ in fact, Miss 
Ronalda Gordon evidently considered it the finest work of art that ever 
astonished the world since the completion cf her own school sampler, forty 
years ago. 

‘Perhaps, Gordon,’ 'I replied, ‘you will remember who carried off the 
prizes for classics and mathematics; | am not without a few laurels to rest 
upon, and need not very much covet that skill ia penmanship in which I 
may be rivalled by a charity boy.’ 

‘ True,’ he replied mildly ; ‘I submit to your superior genius, Seyton ; but 
remember the elephant, which can lift a heavy weight with its unk, does 
not disdain to pick up a pin. I do not want you to excel in penmasship, but 
only to write a legible hand; depend upon it, if you do not improve, your 
scrawl will involve you in serious difficulties all through your lile.’ 

‘What kind of ditheulties “4 

‘ Suppose you write for the press; how curiously your efiusions may be 
misrepresented.’ 

*O, I can correct the press.’ 

‘Would it not be easier to correct your own bad habit while you have yet 
time to do it?” 

‘Jt is a mark of a Jittle mind to affix so much importance to the hand- 
writing.’ 

‘Such opinions are not confined to little minds: Hannah More says that 
“ tospeak so low that nobody can hear, and to write a hand which nobody 
can read, may be classed among the minor immoralities.”’ 

‘Now you come to quotation, I must put an end to the conversation ; it is 
bad enough to listen to your own wisdom, but I cannot be overwhelmed with 
lectures at second-hand.’ 

George Gordon, although only a schoolboy, had attained a command over 
himself which many men pass through life without acquiring; he could oc- 
casionally allow an antagonist to have the ‘ last word ;’ he did so to me in 
the presentinstance, and the conversation dropped. 1 was fifteen at thattime, 
lam now thirty, and had George Gordon possessed the power ot predicting 
tuture events boasted by some of his second-sighted countrymen, he could not 
more correctly have prophesied the evils in store for me from my atrocious 
hand-writing. 

I might fill a novel, containing the prescribed allowance of a thousand 
pages, were I to recount all my disasters :—but alas! why do I talk of writing 
a novel of a thousand pages—how should I ever get it brought before the pub- 
lic? Even if the bookseller’s ‘ reader’ were in so peculiarly beneficent and 
amiable a mood as to recommend what he was unable to decypher, it could 
never go through the press—there would be a general strike and mutiny in 
the printing office! I will therefore confine myself to three leading events ot 
my life, and as I know that every body likes love stories, especially when 
they have an unfortunate termination, I will relate the manner in which I 
thrice lost the lady of my love by the bad management, not of my suit, but of 
my pen. 

‘Most young men fall foolishly in love for the first time, and I believe [ 
might once have entertained a slight predilection for my sister’s drawing mis- 
tress, but it soon passed off, and my first real love was chosen with such 
prudence, that admiring fathers held me up as ap example to their sons, and 
wary uncles told their nephews to follow in my steps. 

Miss Hartopp was an orphan heiress, very pretty, and twenty years of age; 
she Jived with a guardian, and he, like the guardians in comedies and farces, 
had a son whom he wished her to marry: but I had engaged the afiections of 
the lady, and purchased the good will of the abigail; a year, at all events, 
would soon pass away, and I had already settled how delightful a country villa 
I would procure, and how stylish a curricle I would drive, when I became a 
happy Be. edict. 

‘The guardian, Mr. Crofton, hada country house at Richmond, and removed 
thither with his ward in the middle of May. ‘The day after their ceparture, I 
received a note from a friend residing at the same place, asking me to dine 
with him on the ensuing Thursday. I accepted the invitation determined to 
quit him at an early hour, and wrote to Miss Hartopp, under cover to Davi- 
son, the abigail, imploring her, at ten o’clock on the ensuing Thursday even- 
ing, to contiive to meet me On a smooth grass walk upon which the garden- 
gate of her guardian opened. ‘She returned a favourable answer to me, as- 
suring me thatshe would meet me on the appoirted evening, and I considered 
my fortune made for life. Now, one of the atrocities of my hand-writing was, 
that | always wrote Thursday in a way that looked exactly like ‘Tuesday, 
and this mistake led to the events afierwards detailed to me by Davison, and 
which I will immediately lay before my readers. 

Atten o’clock on Tuesday night, Miss Hartopp, accompanied by the faith- 
ful Davison, stole down the garden, unlocked the gate, and emerged on the 
grass walk, which happened to be exceedingly damp and dewy. Poets are 
accused of telling many untruths; they never tell more than when they write 
about the delighttul monthof May. Its bright warm mornings and soft balmy 
evenings are generally visions of the imagination. May is, no doubt, very 
charming in Ltaly; busin England, I constantly associate an evening ramble 
in that month with atooth-ache and a flannel wrapper! 

The wind blew coldly ; Miss Hartopp was picturesquely arrayed after the 
fashion of Lucy Bertram, in the opera of Guy Mannering, in a hat and feath- 
ers, and a floating scarf; she arrived at the spot just two minutes after the 
| clock had struck ten, and fully expected to find me in waiting for her. She 
was doomed, however, to be disappointed; and wrapping her scarf closely 
round her, paced up and down the green walk as rapidly as she could, hoping 
to warm herself by exercise; but alas! at every turn, the thick dew of the 
grass saturated more thoroughly the scle of her delicate satin slipper. It was 
now a quarter past ten, and a small drizzling rain began to fall: neither Miss 





Hartopp nor Davison had thought of providing against such a casualty, no- 
body requires parasols at ten o'clock at night, and who would think of con- 
veying an umbrella to an assignation? The feathers in Miss Hartopp’s hat 
began gradually to droop and bend, and the bows of ribbon in Davison’s straw 
bonnet assumed a sympathetic depression; no lover appeared on the walk, 
but in his stead came several large frogs, visitants for whom both mistress 
and maid felt the most unqualified terror and detestation. After waiting half 
an hour longer, they returned home, cold, wet, and desponding, Davison 
entertaining the belief that | had fallen into the river, and been drowned for 
want of assistance; and Miss Hartopp leaning to the opinion that James 
Crofton had waylaid and murdered me. 

The next morning Miss Hartopp hada severe cold, and was not able to 
leave her bed till the middle of the day; she found her guardian’s son, who 
had just arrived from London, alone inthedrawing-room. Her first impulse 
was to shrink from him in horror; her second to elicit confessicn from him 
by a sudden question, or at all evenis to entrap him into some sort of demon- 
stration of his guilt; she entered the room, leaning on Davison’s arm, and 
kept tight hold of her, that she might cite her hereafter as a witness in a court 
of justice 

“When did you see William Seyton last?’ interrogated the heiress ina 
deep tone. 

‘ Last night,’ replied young Crofton, very readily. 

‘At what hour?’ pursued Miss Hartopp, fixing her eyes on him with 
searchidg earnestness. 

‘ About halt-past nine,’ returned the supposed assassin. 

‘ How guilt betrays itself!’ mentally moralized the heiress. 

‘ Name the spot on which you encountered him,’ she continued, in a Sia- 
donian accent. 

‘My dear Anne,’ said the young man, looking up with some surprise, ‘ do 
you imagine that I have been fighting a duel with Seyton 7? 

" «No, Ldonot,’ she answered in measured and mysterious tones. —— 

‘] will give you every particular of our interview most willingly, said 
James Crofton. ‘Yesterday evening I was caught in a shower of rain in the 
Strand; and as at that moment I rested my eyes on a bill announcing that @ 

elebrated conjuror (or illusionist, { believe, is the fashionable term) was ¢X- 
hibiting his trickeries, I was tempted to walk in, principally to procur 
ter, but was really very well amused. J had not been long there wv 
arrived, and took the vacant place by my side; he t 1 me, that 
le evening on his hands, he thought that he would come and see 











penetrate into the mysteries of legerdemain; we conversed toge 
cably and pleasantly, and even held a piece ol tape velWeen us, whi 
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saw Seyton in beuter spirits ; and I assure you that I neither said nor did any- 
to depress them. humour, health, and affluence. 


The frank good-natured openness of the young man carried conviction with 
it: Miss Hartopp’s fear was converted into indignation ; in her ‘ mind’s eye’ 
she saw on one side her own blighted hopes, slighted ¢ ffections, ruined feath- 
ers, and soaked sli ; and on the otherthe conjuror, the crowded audience, 
and the laughing false one whu had so cruelly sported with her feelings. 

‘I do not take the slightest interest in Mr. Seyton,’ she said, tossing her 
head ; ‘I think him the least agreeable young man [ ever saw in my lile.’ 

* Not quite so bad as that,’ said James Crotton, smiling with infivite de- 
light ; ‘ but upon my word, you show great judgment in your opinion of him ; 
he is not at all deserving of the attention of so fair a lady.’ 

‘Davison, you may go,’ said Miss Hartopp, sinking languicly on a sofa. 

The conversation between the young people lasted for an hour; when Mr. 
Crofton entered the drawing-room, his handsome son advanced to meet him, 
looking, asthe Persians say, ‘as brilliant as the sun, and as placid as the 
moon ; and Miss Hartopp ran up stairs, and communicated to Davison that 
she a accepted James Crofion. Davison instantly wrote to me an ac- 
count of the affair; she put her letter in the post that evening, and it reached 
me on Thursday, in sufficient time to prevent me from feeling any inclination 
to go and dine with my friend at Richmond. 

wrote to Miss Hartopp under cover to Davison; explaining the circum- 
stances, and (forgetting for the time my bad writing) imploring her to refer to 
my letter, when she would find that I had requested her to meet me two even- 
ings later than the one which she had concluded me to name. She did reter 
to my letter, found what any jury in the world would have unanimously de. 
cided to be an unquestionable Tuesday, and enclosed it to me in a blank 
eover with the word scored under! A month afterwards she was Mrs. James 
Crofton. 

Two years elapsed before I fell in love again. Emily Brooks was, like 
my first love, an orphan, but she wasthree and-twenty, and emancipated from 
the contro] of guardians ; her fortune was ten thousand pounds, and she re- 
sided with a family of triends in a coxnwy town, where I first became ac- 
quainted with her while staying ona visit in the neighbourhood. She receiv- 
ed my attentions favourably. Mr. and Mrs. Williamson, her friends, had 
fortunately no unmarried son; and although the young doctor of the town 
was evidently much smitten with herself or her ten thousand pounds, she de- 
cidedly gave the preference to me. 

I was suddenly called up to London on business, but promised to return in 
a fortnight. [ felt anxious to write to Emily, but was afraid she would deem 
ita liberty ; fortunately, however, she was a subscriber to a public charity, 
and I resolved to write to her to solicit her vote for a protege of my friend 
George Gordon’s. I bought some beautiful French paper and a box of silver 
waters for the purpose; took a newly-made pen, and achieved a much more 
decenuy written letter than usual. Before I put it in the post,I resolved to 
call on Emily’s uncle, Mr. Drewett, a wealthy merchant in the city with whom 
I had some acquaintance. I met him, however, in St. Paul's Churchyard; 
he stopped and accosted me im a very friendly manner, and was evidenily in 
high spirits. 

Mr. Drewett was one of those men who seem born to good luck; he had a 
handsome wife, pretty children, pleasant friends, and a flourishing business; 
he had only one ungratified wish, and this he had for years had sense enough 
to bury in hisown bosom, and never revealed it to any one until the time of 
its fulfilment. ‘That time had now come,—Mr. Drewett was a baronet,—and 
when he informed me of his new honours, I was quite delighted to think 
that I should be able to send the news to Emily, who was much attached to 
her uncle. Before ] reached home, 1 met at least a dozen people, allof whom 
had seen the new baronet that morning, and been informed by him of his dig- 
nities; and, with the exception of a few sarcastic inuendoes respecting “ the 
restless ambition of some people,” they really bore it better than people gen- 
erally bear the good fortune of a neighbor. © 

I found that I was later than I imagined, and had scarcely time to save the 
post, consequently I only added in a postscript—“ have you heard of the baron- 
etcy of your uncle Drewett? it has created quite a sensation in the city ;” 
and remembering George Gordon’s remark that it was impossible to distin- 
guish my a’s fiom my w’s, | took especial care, for the firsttime in my life, 
that the a following the 4 in baronetcy, should be exceedingly distinct and 
clear, ’ 

i will now, as I did on a former occasion, acquaint my reader immedi- 

ately with circumstances that only came to my own knowledge at a subse- 
quent period. Emily received and read my communication; the snbstance 
of a lady’s letter is said to be contained in the postscript; how truly did that 
observation apply in the present instance to the postscript of a gentieman !— 
What was the horrorof Emily to read an inquiry whether she had heard ot 
the daniruptey of her uncle Drewett! She gave one loud shriek which 
brought ithe whole house to her assistance, and then went into violent hyster- 
ics. Lest Emily’s sensibility should be thought by my readers to be rather 
greater than the occasion demanded, I will] explain to them the reason which 
made her peculiarly sensitive in regard to the commercial prosperity of her 
ancle. When she came of age, she took possession of her property of ten 
thousand pounds, but on consulting Mr. Drewett respecting the permanent 
investment of it, he advised her to entrust 1tto him to employ in his business, 
promising to pay her much better interest than she would gain in the funds; 
the ruin of her uncle, therefore, involved her own. Mrs. Williamson called 
for burnt feathers, hartshorn, aud cau de cologne, sent for the young doctor, and 
then took up the letier, no doubt imputing the hysterics of her young friend 
to disappointment in love. She found, however, that the case was much 
worse than she had surmised; Emily had confided to her (and through her 
means the whole town had become aware of it,) that she had placed her for- 
tune in the hands of her uncle, and when the poor girl revived to conscious- 
ness, she fuund her affectionate triend sitting by her with the letter in her hand, 
and kindly advising her “ not to give away so, but to remember that she had 
received an excellent education, and that it was no disgrace to any body to 
earn theirown maintenance!” Just then the young doctor hastened into the 
room on the wings of love, having prelerred trusting to his own speed, rather 
than waittill an elderly, wheezing, ragged-loooking horse, who could not 
walk half so fast as himself, was harnessed to his gig. He entered the room 
while Mrs. Williamson was expressing her fears that Mr. Drewett must 
have been very speculative and improvident, and a few questions put him in 
possession of the facts of the case. 

“ Miss Brooks must not agitate herself,” he said, ‘ nothing is so bad for the 
health as depression of the spirits.” 

Mrs. Williamson rejoined that it was extremely wrong in any one to suffer 
their spirrts to be depressed, related some anecdotes of the cheerfulness with 
which the French emigran’s bore their misfortunes, and instanced the case 
of a fascinating countess in particular, who had been reduced froma mag- 
nificent chateau at Versailles, to live upon fifteen pounds a-year in an attic in 
St. Martin’s Lane, and was always the lite of every society in which she 
moved ! 

Just then the young doctor jumped up, vehemently struck his forehead, and 

declared he had that moment remembered that Mrs. Goodwin, who lived five 
miles off, and was the most anxious nervous mother in the world, had feared 
the day before that her six children were sickening with scarlatina, and, no 
doubt, was accusing him of great neglect and unkindness in not calling to 
inquire after them; therefore, as his friend Miss Brooks was doing so ex- 
ceedingly well, he must run home without delay, and order his horse to be 
harnessed, Accordingly, he disappeared, not having, as was his wont, or- 
dered three pale pink draughts a day for his patient, probably because he 
thought that the means of payment for needless luxuries might not in future 
be very abundant in the exchequer of his beloved. 
Poor Emily was completely overcome by the coolness and nonchalance of | 
her friends, who, although born and bred in alittle third-rate country-town, 
exhibited, it must be admitted, ail the worldliness of St. James’s; she 1request- 
ed that a postchaise might be immediately sent for, as she was anxious togo 
to London, and mingle her tears with those of her uncle and his family.— 
Mrs. Williamson paused for a moment, but remembering that Emily had 
asked for change for atwenty-pound note the day before, and that her qnarter’s 
board was always paid in advance, could not foresee any ill consequences 
irom indulging her desire, and even graciously commended her for it. 

‘Perhaps something may yet be saved out of the wreck, my dear,” she 
said, “ and it is well to be on the spot, to see what is doing; besides people in 
trouble always geton best in the society of each other.” 

‘ They indeed seem to be very unwelcome inmates in the abodes of the happy,’ 
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long blonde streamers, sat placidly smiling on her visitors, the picture of good- 
Her children were arrayed im all the perfection 
of — book-muslin frocks, and exquisitely shining hair, and the new baronet 
was talking to a little knot of friends, and laughing louder and looking happier 
than he had ever done in his life. Emily's appearance excited great astonish- 
ment. T.ady Drewett advanced to meet her, perfectly horrified at her dusty 
travelling dress and straw cottage bonnet. 

‘My dear Emily, what has happened!’ she asked. 

*O my dear aunt!’ replied Emily. ‘you know too well what das happen- 
ed. How can you bear the restraint of company in your present unhappy 
situation ?’ 

‘ What are you talking about, Emily !" said her uncle, who had broken from 
his companions as soon as he recognized her. ‘All my good friends have met 
at my house to-day t congratulate me on my fortune." 

‘Good fortune!’ sighed the mystified, bewildered girl, thinking of the wreck 
of her ten thousand pounds. ‘I am acquainted with everything, uncle ; I have 
come not to reproach, but to console you. This morning I was made aware of 
your failure in business.’ 

Sir David burst into a loud laugh, and repeated the words of his niece to 
several of his friends ; in a moment, however, he knit his brows, and looked very 
angry. ‘Some rascal has been spreading slanders about me, to injure 
oy credit,’ he exclaimed; ‘you will, doubtless, give me up his name, 
Emily?” 

‘Willingly,’ replied his niece. 

She deposited my letter in a black velvet reticule, which, unlike the 
generality of ladies, she had not left by mistake on the seat of the post- 
chaise ; it was hanging over her arm, and she speedily presented her uncle with 
the ‘ document,’ as a lawyer in company called it, which identified the * slander- 
ous rascal’ in question with my unfortunate self ! 

Dinner was just then announced, Emily retired to another room, to compose 
her spirits and arrange her curls, and my letter was'handed round at the deserts, 
in company with the sliced pine-apple and preserved ginger. 

‘It is the clearest case of defamation I ever knew in my life,’ said the lawyer. 
‘Here is the signature and address of the slandering party, and also the date of 
the month and year ; the letter is addressed to Miss Brooks, you are characterised 
as her uncle Drewett. There is not a mere obscure insinuation as to any possible 
involvement of your circumstances, but there is a distinct statement of your 
bankruptcy, with the accompanying comment that it makes quite a sensation in 
the city. The matter must be taken up; it is a duty to society to do so.”’ 

* To be sure, to be sure,’ chorussed three or four of the ‘fat friends’ of the 
master of the house ; ‘such a thing might happen to any of ourselves; an ex- 
ample ought to be made of this young fellow.’ 

*May not Mr. Seyton’s assertion be what the aristocracy call a hoax'’ asked 
a little quiet man, who sat deliberately peeling an orange, and had not hitherto 
spoken. 

Pisin,’ replied the baronet, ‘there is no intermediate path, in my opinion, be- 
tween truth and falsehood, and I shall always hold it the true aristocracy to hold 
to the first, and despise the last.’ 

So excellent a sentiment, from a gentleman in his own house, could not be 
allowed to pass unnoticed, and there was a great knocking of hands upon the 


‘Well done, Sir David—spoken like a man and a Briton.’ 

The next day, instead of being favoured, as I had hoped, with an answer from 
Emily, I received to my great surprise and annoyance, a lawyer's letter, inform- 
ing me that an action for defamation was to be instituted against me at the suit 
of Sir David Drewett, I having asserted his bankruptcy in a written communi- 
cation to his niece, Emily Brooks. I saw in a moment the source of the mis 
: take, and determined to call on Sir David Drewett without delay, and explain 

the circumstances to him. I took with me George Gordon, who I felt would bea 
| valuable witness in my favour on two accounts; first, because he could depose 
| to the early and hopeless wretchedness of my hand writing ; and, secondly, be- 
cause he had passed the preceding evening at my house, and J had told him 
| that I had written to Miss Brooks, to ask her vote for the child in whose 
‘case he was interested, and that I had informed her of the baronetcy of 
her uncle, with which I had that morning become acquainted. Sir David 
received my explanation, and acquitted me of all evil imtentions, but told 
me, with some stiffi.ess and stermuess, that my mistake might have occasion 





skill in one of the most necessary and important attainments for a young 
man, who had his way to make in the world, as a serious calamity. I wrot 
to Emily the next day, apologising for the uneasiness | had unwarily caused 
her, and entreating her permission to call upon her. She never answered my 
letter. She did not return to Mrs. Williamson's, but staved 
till she could select another home 
lection 


with her uncle 
Nor was she long in making that se- 
The lawyer to whom I have before alluded was intimate at the 
house of Sir David, and as he was neither fat nor elderly, appeared to some 
advantage by the side of the other friends of the family ; he was disappointed 
in not being permitted to conduct an action for defamation against me, but 
recompensed himself by making love to Emily. In three months after her 
melo-dramatic entrance into the drawing-room of Russell Square, she became 
the bride uf her Chancery Lane adorer. My affections were not speedily 
transferred to another. I remained heart-whole for two years and a half, when 
I became enamoured with my third love, who was far more dear to me than 
either of her predecessors had been. 


DOMESTIC LIFE AMONG THE NOBILITY IN THE 
REIGN OF CHARLES I. 

So much of the Diary of Ladu Willaughhu as relates to her Domestic History, and 
to the eventful Pe iin of the Regn of Charles I. Ato, pp- 174. Longmans. 
{We heartlly commend the following to modern ladies of Fashion. } 

We have all heard of Old Friends with new faces, and indeed the species 
is not uncommon, On the contrary, the breed is numerous of old friends (if 
in both cases the title be not profaned) without faces of any sort, except the 
out-facing of obliviousness and ingratitude. But we adhere to the canon 
within the above parenthesis, that it is only a mistake in the first instance 
which leads to an erroneous idea in the Jast. There is nothing altogether 
new under the sun; and it is simply some change of circumstances which, in 
these imputed cases, beguiles the world into the notion of novelty. 

But with regard to the volume before us, there is an obverse to the fore- 
going reverse. Ifthere ever was a pleasing new friend with a capital old 
face, it is in the Diary ot Lady Willoughby. In paper, in printing, in orna- 
ment, in binding, in style, and, in short, in everything, it isthe work of two 
centuries ago, long before our grandfathers and grandmvuthers went either 
tipsying or a gipsying. It must, therelore, be welcomed from its externals as 
a literary curiosity ; and when it has been read, we are convinced that it will 
be still more highly esteemed for its internal verisimilitnde. 

It purports to begin in May 1635, and extend to the end of March 1648; 
and thus embracing thirteen years of the most important portion of the civil 
war, it is interesting to see the views of that deplorable conflict brought home 
to the hearths and bosoms of domestic life, by interspersing the narrative of 
public events with pictures of their evil consequences on every class of so- 
ciety. In this consists the charm; for the fine moral and religious tone, the 
love of nature, the homely conduct of family affairs, the condition of various 
ranks, the Izaak- Walton like simplicity and feeling, are all finely thrown to- 
gether to make a general and genuine panorama of that troubledage. A few 
pieces from the web will, however, best show the skill and talent of the artist. 
The diary opens thus (May 12, 1635): 

‘ Arose at my usnal houre, six of the clock, for the first time since the Birth 
of my little Sonne; opened the Casement, and look’d forth upon the Park; a 
drove of Deer pass’d bye, leaving the traces of their Footsteps in the dew; 
Grass, The Birds sang, andthe Air was sweet with the Scent of the Wood- 
binde and the fresh. Birch Leaves. Took down my Bible; found the Mark 





table, and shuffling of feet beneath it, accompanied by sundry exclamations of | 


ed the most disastrous consequences, and that he considered my want | 


Husband doth purpose to begin his Journey to-morrow. My Mcti with me, 
he leaveth Home with more ease of Mind. 

‘June 19.—My deare Lord set forth at a little six, with only one Serv- 
ing-map, who had a led Horse and one to carry the ba After they had 
rode some way, they stopp'd, and my Lord dismounted, and taking a short 
cut thro’ the Park, came upto the Window where & had remain'd to watch 
his Departure : he bade me call the Steward, gave him sume directions; then 
telling me to keep up a good heart, took another tender Leave, and followed 
by Armsfrong, returned to the spot where were the Horses ; and he mounting 
the led Horse, they were soon out of sight. Old Britfen seemed to under- 
stand he was not to follow his Master, and came and reared himself up tothe 
Window, resting his Forepaws on the stone; | patted his broad Head, and 
questioned not that be felt as I did, that his best Friend was : woke a 
few turns with him on the Terrace; the Mist cleared off the t Woods 
and Fields, and I plainly discern’d the Towers of Framangham Casile, and 
could beare the pleasant sound of the Scythe cutting through the thick Grass 
in the fields nearest, and the Cuckoo, as she fled slowly trom to hedge.’ 

Does not old Walton recur to the reader’s mind in fami eo natural 
sketches? The death of her first son is touchingly recorded; but we sball 
only extract two of the slight notices connected with it and the baptism of a 
succeeding daughter (June 6, 1836); 

* Baby walked a few steppes alone, and did seem greatly pleased thereat, as 
were his Parents. These Lines repeated by one at supper-time, who hath 
met with divers Mischances in his ite: 

The Fortunate have whole Yeares, 
And those they chuse : 

But the Unfortunate have onely Dayes 
And those they lose.’ 

(January 12, 1637.) ‘The Christening isto be next weeke : the name, af 
ter some difficulty in deciding thereon, fixed to be Diana. But few of our re- 
lations are asked this time to be present ; to both of us the ceremony will give 
rise to melancholy thought. Overheard Nurse telling one of the Women that 
at the former Christening the Intant cried not: there is a Country Saying, that 
a Child which crieth not when sprinkled in Beptiem will not live.’ 

The beginning of the contest Lerweee the king and the parliament comes 
now on the tapis; and the progress of puritanism is vividly painted (1640) - 

‘Methought the Ckaplain's Discourse savour'd somewhat of pharisaical 
gloom and austerity, and we were theretore in no lide perplexity when Arm- 
strong came into the Hall aller breakfast, to say the Domestics petition’d for a 
Dance and Christmasse Games to-night according to old Usage. We gave 
our consent, The Chaplain expressed his Dissatistation, nevertheless the 
Evening past merrily: a goodly Assembly were gather’d together of our 
Neighbours, and to show our Good-wil) we look’d on for a while, and my 
Lord \ed off the firste Dance with the Balift's Daughter: the young Men ot 
our Party followed his Example, and chose out tne prettiest looking Damsels, 
my favourite Cicely being one of them: and they went down a long Country 
Dance, well pleased therewith. Old blind Join and his Son play'd the viol 
and pipe: Games followed, bob-apple and the like: and Alice had taken good 
care for Supper, Sounds of Laughing and Singing reach’d us long after we 
left them 

(May 7.) ‘ Newes hath reached usthat the King has dissolved Parliament 
though so lately mett, he being oflended by the Commons passing a Resolution 
that the Discussion and Redresse of Grievances should precede the Vote of 
Supply. They complained that the interference of the Lerds was a Violation 
of their Priviledges, An eloquent Speech by Waller: such a House suited 
not the King.’ 

After the execution of Strafford, and other matters of grave national con- 
cern (March 1642), we have a reliet in the following passage, as Lord Wil- 
loughby proceeds to York from parliament on a mission to the king” 

‘Intelligence that the Lieufenauts of Counties are forthwith to &reanize 
Militias ; the Farmers and Labouring Men willbe pat to great inconvenience 
and Losse. Late in the Afternoone my Lord arrived, travaile-soiied, having 
| ridden so farre out of his way to the North: he with some are appointed to 
| present tothe King, now at Yorke, a Declaration from Parliament. He had 
\ but a lew Houres to stay: so much to be sayd in short Time, we scaree knew 
) where to begin; he inclined to dismisse for a while all Public Afiaires. | 

caused a good fire to be made in our favourite Parlour. Armstrong relieved 
| his Muster ot parts of his Riding-dresse, & tocke Orders respecting fresh 
)} Horse s, t aggage, &c. the while I hasten'd upto the Nurserie & brought downe 
the three Girls Fantooke her old Place on her Father's Knee, Di on a Stool 
at his Feet, & I nursed and coaxed Baty into not being alarmed at a Stran- 
ger, so little has she seene of him. that at first she did retuse to leave my Arms 
for his: very great was our Satisfaction and Delight: he look’d wearied, and 
well he might, but sayd the sight of so many deare Faces was the onely Hap- 
pinesse he had had since he last saw us, and did more to rest bim than could 
aught else: the Dogs too shared his Notice; and the Cii/dren pratiled 9% that 
; we could hardly get in a word to each other. One by one they were sent off 
to Bed, and we had a short space of Quiet to ourselves, 

Before we are like to meete againe, he doth expect, as doe all Men, that 
Blood will have beene shed : both parties are now scambling for Armes: and 
nothing can save this unhappy Kingdome trom a Warre. Wee are much 
out of the way; but in distarbed Times, wortilesse and evil-disposed Persons 
are readie for any Violence, and under Pretext of being engaged for one Side 
or the other, likely to plunder the undefended: and Armstrong has orders to 
see that before dark, the House be shut, and all the Men within; who are to 
be armed: the new Militia Act will make this needfull, My Lord will have 
with him alwayes one or more trust-worthy Serving-men, whom he can send 
with letters or Messages, and heare from us in returne: and herein wee must 
both take such Comfort as wee can. He is now under the Orders of Parlia- 
ment, and for some time is pretty certaine to be in the North, the King having 
established a sort of Courte at Yorie. The Take leave time came at last, And 
now, deare Ucart, he sayd to his trembling Wife, with much adoe I kept a tol- 
erable Composure, have no Misgivines of thuselfe: I have ever fownd thee of quick 
Wit in Difficulties, and manifesting a quiet Courage and Enauranee, alwhiuArd 
have morwelle d: and if need should be, [wil find Meanes for mur better Protection, 
Well was it now that the Horses were readie, and he look'd not around, afier 
his parting Embrace, to see mee drown’d in ‘Teares. He set forth well armed. 
Two Men the same, and another witha led Horse and Baggage. 

‘ Went tomy lonely Roome at Night; the Casementshook with the Winde, 
and presently the Raine came downe heavily: for atime | was overpower'd 
with the Grief of losing him, and thinking of him riding all night in Weather 
so tempestuous, the while 1 sat by a brightly burning Fire, in a comtortable 
warm Roome, Yet would I gladly share his Hardshippes, and be at his Side 
through all. Roused myseli at last, and prepared jor Rest, praying for 
Strength that my selfish Love may never bee a Hinderance to my beloved 
Husband iv the way of his Duty, but rather that I may give all the Aide that 
a poore weak Creature may, to one so far above -er in all true Noblenesse, 
As I beheld the little Face sleeping beside mee, thought what should betide it 
wee were driven from our Home; how should wee find Shelter for this tender 
Flower, and the other deare ones. The Chaplaine, when we met this Morning, 
with much respect did offer his Services: be sideth with the Parliament, and 
I fancy could play the part of Soldier well, other ways than in spirituail 
Warfare.’ 

The early engagements, ¢-c., between the royalists and parliamentarians 
are briefly neticed as they occur. ‘The death of Hampden is deeply lamented, 
‘as if their whole army had been defeated.’ Of the manner of these memo- 
rials, the following may serve as exaraples (Sept. 26, 1643, 

‘Tidings of a Battle at Newberry. The Lord Fuuliland killed: he hath 
soone followed his once beloved Friend Hampden to the Grave, & doubtlesse 
to a world where all Differences will cease. He was a Gentleman of great 
parts, and did love to entertaine at his House, near Orford, Men of learning 
and ability : he was courteous and just to all, and did endeavour all he could 
to promote Peace betweene the King and his People, Also in this Battle the 
voung Earle of Sunderland hath lost his Life.’ 

” (Dec. 15 ) ‘For afew dayes my deare Lord hath stay'’d with us: and T have 
some hope, now that the severe season hath set in, that he may perchance get 














at the 103d Psalm; read the same, and reiurn’d Thanks to Almighty God that 
he bad brought me safely through my late Peril and Extremity, and in his 
great Bountie had given me a deare little One. Pray’d him to assist me by 
his Divine Grace in the right Performance of my new and sacred Duties 
truly I am a young Mother, and need Help. Senta Message to my Lord, 
that if it so pleased him, { would take Breaktast with him in the Blue Parlour, 
At Noon walked out on the South Terrace; the two Greyhounds came leap- 





ghed Emily, as alone, unprotected, and sorruwtul, she ascended the steps of the 
postehaise which was to bear her to London. 
She was a kind, warm-hearted girl, and although deeply deploring her own 
sfortune, she also acutely felt for her honourable and respectable uncle, no 
ger able to take his station among the good and safe men of commerce, and 
‘kewise for her aunt, losing the luxuries which long habit must have made her 
regard as necessaries, and for the poor children, some of whom were old enongh 
ve the advantages of affluence, and to feel the deprivations of poverty. A 
its brought Emily to London, and the chaise drove up to her uncle's 
~ ise, in Russell Square, at about half-past sixo'clock. Sir David and Lady 
~Tewett were on that day entertaining a party of friends, whom the baronct had 
ovited to dinner for the purpose of celebrating his new honours; they 
were all assembled in the drawing-room, and waiting the announ 
nner, when Emily, pale, weeping, and wearied, rushed into th 
garding all the efforts of one servant to announce her, and of another to 
amber her of her cloak. About a dozen portly, comfortable-looking lords 
creation, and the same number of gaily-dressed, perhaps rather over- 
. s, occupied the drawing-room; the lights were blazing brilliantly 
~ay Vrewett, ina new corn-flower blue satin dress, and an elaborate cap with | 
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room, | 


dise 


| Chamber, first coming with me to the Nursery to see her Grandson; he was 


| precions. 


pany since the Christening; and J have felt too weary at Night (0 do more 


ing towards me: divers household Affaires in the course of the Day ; enough 
wearied when Night came.’ 

In three weeks it is written (June 4) 

‘My deare Motier arrived at Noon; she was fatigued, and retired to her 


awake, and smiling ; she took him in her arms and look’d fondly on him. It 
isa sweet Child, my Daughter: may the Lord have you both in his safe 
Keeping now and evermore. My Mother's Blessing from ber own Lips, how 
She much commends my nursing him; and would not formy own 
sake I should lose so greate satisfaction. I attended her to her Room, where 
Mabel was in waiting: deare kind old Moe/«l, | was well pleased to see her, 
and kiss’d her as | was wont when a Girl; and so did spoije a most respect- 
full curtesieto mv Ladyship. Deare Motier look'd round the Room pleased 
therewith : and with such small Comforts as 1 had been enabled to provide, 
which she hath athome. This Day hath been one of much Happinesse 

Returned heart-felt Thanksto God for his loving Kindness and tender Merry 

read the 25th Ps my Cup doth indeed run over. The House ful! of Com- 


time to sce his Family, and settle his Affaires ; he hath now departed from Lon- 
don. He saith the Lord Fwulkland had of late beeve a changed Man : his gen- 
tle Spiritt and quick Feelings so distressed, that he could not sleepe, and would 
oft sit long in silence, at times uttering wifh deep Sighs the words Peace, Peace, 
and would sav to his Friends, the rery Agony of the Warre, and the Sight of the 
Calamitics and Desolation the Kingdome did and must endure, would shortly 
break his Heart. We was consider'd to have sought his Death, having no ca}l to 
ester into the Fight, he being Secretary of Stote: he replied to one who did 
orge this on him, that he was wearie of the Times, and foresaw much Misery to 
his Countrey, and did beleeve he should be out of it ere night: and did eal! for 
a cleane Shirt, that his Friends might find his Body cleanly arrayed. If in more 
of Men's Minds was this Abhorrence of Warre and Strife, how happy would it 
be for mankind : but others say, yes: men must act jestly, then would they 
meete with Mercy. This the King hath never done by his People, and now he 
must suffer: what is a Crowne if the head that wears it is dishonoured’ My 
deare Husband well in Body, but ill atease im mind. Poore Mr. Pym is de- 
ceased after a life of Tovle and Soffering.”’ 

(Nov. 19, 1644) “Great Feare and Amazement in the Countrey round at 
the sight of three Sunnes in the firmament, and a Rainbow with the Bend tc- 
wards the Earth: and this happening ou the King’s Birth-day, many did thinke 
it porter ded Evil to him, and it was remembered that aremarkable Starre was 
seene to shine at nuone-day, the Day whereon the Prince of Wales was borne : 
some wept and trembled, and divers both men and women did knecle downe in 
the roads & fields. That which did most affect my Minde was beholding the 





than collect my Thoughts for Devotion. To-day many have left; and my 


Bow, that had been set in the Clowde as a Token of the everlasting Covenant 
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pow ing as it were overthrown. i bad withdrawn to my Closet, when 
Alwe did to speake with me im the Still-room: She had beene out to looke 
at the wondrous Sight, and was greatly perturbed: I did remain with her tll 
she was somewhat comforted.” $: 

(Jane 24, 1647.) “* Much Discontent rising up the Presbyterian Party have 
proclaim’d the establishment of thew Form of Worship to the exclusion of every 
ether. My Lord becometh more and more dissatisfied with the Spirit of Bigotry 
which has of late gathered such Strength, and the Self-exaltation, as exclusive 
as that of Popery, which they do condemn in others. This is most contrary to 
my deare Husband's naturall disposition and former Principles. It is proposed 
to reduce the Army, and some Troops have been disbanded. The Army 1s 

ly incensed, and hath broke up its Quarters at Nottinghame, and march d, 
Frcplece ,upon London. Alas, must more blood be shed! What will become 
of this ppy Country : no King, no Rulers, and a large victorious Army set 
i opposition to the now feeble power of a misguided and fanatic House of Com- 
mons. And woe is me, the Husband whom | love and hosour, so mixed up 
with them that he most abide by their acts, and share in them, The Earle of 
Northumberland hath had permission to take the Aimg's Children to see their 
Father: coming to Carersham, a great number of People flocked thither to see 
them, and strewed the Way with greene branches and herbes. Poore Children, 
their pitiful Condition moveth many hearts: & no marvell, many will in secret 
rejoice that this drop of comfort is permitted to the unhappy King.” 

And with this we conclude ; leaving the latter dangers of Lord Willoughby, 
when so nearly sacrificed by those whose cause he espoused, till he found the 
murder of the king resolved upon, and the entire power of the country usurped 
by a victorious party, to furnish much more agreeable reading to those who from 
extracis may look to find the volume as pleasant as we have done. 


— 
Prom Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
DID SHAKSPEARE VISIT SCOTLAND? 


A creat poet lived in England two hundred years ago ; and all that is known 
ith any of certainty concerning him is, as one of his editors has remaik- 
ed, ‘that he was born at Stratford-upon-Avon—married, and had children 
there—went to London, where he commenced actor, and wrote plays and 
urned to Stratford, made his will, died, and was buried.’ hundred 
after his death, an attempt was made to write a life of him; but a few 
dubious traditions were all that could be obtained in addition to these facts. 
Already had the first man of James I.’s reign become almost as much a mythic 
being a« Homer or Ossian. So has it continued till our time, when an effort 
of a very original and ingenious kind has been made to biographise Shakspeare, 
by describing all that he must have been in connexion with—all that could 
operate in forming such a mind at the time —the scenes ees amidst which 
he lived ; leaving us, as it were, to read the man in the reflection of his neces- 
circumstances. This book—a beautiful and most interesting one— is 
the uction of Mr, Caarles Knight, the well-known publisher. We cannot, 
on the present occasion, enter upon a general description of * William Shak- 
speare ; a Biography ;' that may be done at some future time. Our attention 
is now to be especially devoted to a question, which Mr, Knight treats fully 
in one of his chapters, and on which he has thrown some remarkable light. 
* Did Shakspeare visit Scotland !’—this is his query; and it is one in which 
for several reasons we feel much interested. First, it would be a gratification 
to us as Scotamen, could we associate the idea of the bodily presence of Shaks 
are with any of the beautiful cities and romantic natural scenes of our native 
on Secondly, this association would give us anew and interesting view 
of one of Shakspeare’s most admirable productions, the tragedy of Macbeth, 
as well aa pf Shakespeare himself asa literary artist ; for, as Mr. Knignt remarks, 
*if we cam trace, Shakspeare’s accurate observation of things which were around 
him, in recent events, in scenery, and in the manners of the people, during 
a brief visit to a country so essentially different in its physical features from 
his own—of which the people presented so many characteristics which he could 
not find in England—we may add one more to the proofs which we have all 
along sought to establish, that Shakspeare was the most careful of observers 
and the most diligent of workers ; that his poetical power had a deep foundation 
im accuracy ; that his judgment was as remarkable as his imagination.’ 
During the earlier years of Shakspeare’s career as an actor, theatre-owner, 
and play-writer in London, the throne of Scotland was occupied by James VI, 
who, in March, 1603, succeeding to Elizabeth, became king of England also 
There was then no stage in Scotland ; the severe spirit of the national clergy 
was opposed to it; but the king and his courtiers had no disinclination to such 
amusements, Accordingly, in 1589, 1593, and 1599, companies of players 
visited our northern region; any of these might have included Shakspeare, 
but there is no evidence for or against the presumption. Again, in 1601— 
in the autumn of the year—there was a company of English players in Scotland 
This visit to Aberdeen is noticed in the council books of that city: they 
came recommended by a special letter from the king, whose ‘ servants’ they 
are called; they performed several times, were presented with a small gift of 
money by the magistrates, and entertained by them at supper on one of the eve- 
nings of performance. Amongst the company, and probably its head, was 
Lawrence Fletcher, whose name happens to have been specially preserved, in 
consequence of the council having thought proper to confer upon him the honour 
of adie him a burgess (being the highest in their power), in company with 
eleven other persons, amongst whom are included a travelling French nobleman 
and several Scottish gentlemen of consideration. Fletcher's name is entered in 
the council books with the addition, ‘comedian to his majesty.’ Now, this 
Lawrence Fletcher is associated with the name of Shakspeare in a remarka- 
ble document issued eighteen months after this time—namely, the patent grant- 
ed by James (then king of Great Britain) in May, 1603, licensing the Globe 
company of players. This is headed, ‘ For Lawrence Fletcher, William Shaks- 
peare, and others,’ and authorises the performances of * Lawrence Fletcher, 
William Shakspeare, Richard Burbage, Augustine Phillips, John Henings (and 
four other persons specified by name).' That the company now licensed was 
that which played at Aberdeen in October 1601, there is tolerably good evidence 
The Globe company, it must be observed, had in England been hitherto con- 
sidered as the lord chamberlain's servants, not the queen's. But, inthe patent 
of May, 1603, James speaks of them as his servants, not the lord chamber- 
lain’s, although there is no trace of any authorised change of their status in the 
ten days’ interval. Now, the reason of this might be, that James had consti- 
tuted them his servants in 1601, when they were in Scotland: they are plain- 
ly called the Kingis servandes in the Aberdeen council book, while in the same 
place Fletcher is comediane to his majestie. So constituted by James in his capa- 
city of King of Scots, he would of course continue so to consider and style them 
when he acceded to his new dominions. There can therefore be little doubt that 
the company was the same in the two cases. Granting that it was so, the pre 
cedence allowed to Fletcher's name in the patent shows that he might, as head 
of the company, he selected for the honours of the Aberdeen guild, ‘leaving un- 
distinguished, although present, that Second Man, whom the world has since 
made, by such a mighty interval, the First. Nor is there anything positively 
known which forbids the supposition it that was the chamberlain’s servants who 
visited Scotland, or that Shakspeare was one of the company on the occasion 
The official record of the performances of the lord chamberlain’s servants notices 
none at this time. ‘Shakspeare,’ says Mr. Knight, ‘had buried his father on 
the 8th of September of that year. ‘The summer season of the Globe would be 
ended the winter season atthe Blackfriars not begun. He had a large interest 
as a shareholder in his company ; he is supposed to have been the owner of its 
properties or stage equipments. His duty would call him to Scotland. The 
journey and sojourn there would present some relief to the gloomy thoughts which 
the events of 1601 must have cast upon him. 

This is one departmeut of the evidence in favour of an affimative answer to 
the question, ‘ Did Shakspeare visit Scotland!’ Another kind of proof is to be 
sought for in the tragedy of Macbeth, which Mr. Knight has justly described as 
* altogether one of the most remarkable of Shakspeare's plays, not only as dis- 
playing the highest power, but as presenting a story and a machinery entirely 
different in character from any of his other works." Macbeth, although its 
date 1s not certainly known, was unquestionably produced after the succession 
of James to the English crown, seeing that it contains thing pointedly complhi- 
mentary to that monarch, and which, beyond all doubt, El would not 
have permitted, jealous as she was on the subject of her cousin's pretensions 
Now, Macbeth, while in the main following the story of the chronicles then po- 
pular (those of Hollinshed), shows a much more correct attention to details of 
Scottish geography than could have been atthat time expected, without personal 
observation and acquaintance, from almost any English writer, and particularly 
irom one whe, in the Winter's Tale, had piac ed a sea port at Bohemia A 
Scottish reader of this play never finds himself 
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Again, following Holliasbed in placing the scene of Duncan's 
murder at Inverness, do we find him attributing to that place anything of a simi- 
lar character? Does he present the place with any of those 


uninviting features 
which an Englishman of that dey, 


nel ¢ re nt ’ } 
anc perhaps many of the present also, might 


Deacon. This castie hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto oor gentie senses. 

Banque 
The temple haunting martlet, doth approve, 
By his loved mansionry, that the heaven's breath } 
Smells wooingly here : no jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nur coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Heth made his pendent bed and procreant cradle: 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed 
The air is delicate. 


Now, it is ascertained that Macbeth's castle stood upon an eminence a short way 
to the cast of Inverness ; and the character of the spot is entirely what the poet 
has represented it. It is also remarkable that the fourth scene of the firat act is | 
‘ Forres—a room in the palace.’ ‘There are remains at Forres of a castle which 
might be popularly considered as a palace, seeing that an earlier king than Dun- 
can is said by tradition to have been killed in it; but how, before the age of 

pular geographies and guide-books, was Shakspeare to know this fact, unless 
fe had been at or near the spot in person ! 

The general character of the scene of the act—the castle on the top of Dun- 
sinnan hill, and the wood on Birnam hill, where Malcolm's army rested the night 
before the attack—were described to Shakspeare by Holiinshed. The actual 
distance between the two places is twelve miles. Shakspeare speaks as if he 
had thought them nearer; and there is here, therefore, some ground for a pre- 
sumption against his having seen the place. , 

But on the other hand, Birnam is actually visible from Dunsinnan, and distan- 
ces in such circumstances are deceiving. The poet has also, as Mr. Knight 
remarks, ‘a particularity which the historian has not :— 

Within this three mile may you see it coming ; 

l say, & moving grove. 
This minuteness,’ he says, ‘sounds like individual local knowledge.’ There is 
another circumstance showing local knowledge, which Mr. Knight does not ad- 
vert to, and which has been pomted out to ourselves by a gentleman connected 
with the district. Macbeth, when contemplating the advance of Maleolm against 
his castle, and confident of their not being able to make any impression upon 
it by a siege, exclaims, 

Here let them lie, 
Till fomine and the ague eat them up. 


Now, the ague was then a prevalent disease, and apt to fall upon an army lying 
long in the fields, so that this allusion might have been on general and con- 
jectural groundsooly. Yet it is very remarkable that, in past times, the plain 
near Dunsinnan hill was noted, above all other places in the district, for its fre- 
quent and severe visitations of the ague ; insomuch that any intelligent person, 
contemplating the possibility of a besieging army being placed there, would 
have been instantly struck with the idea that they could not fail to be eaten up 
by the ague inashort time. ‘This, too, then, looks like individual local know- 
ledge. fe may here be observed, that an exception against Shakspeare’s per- 
sonal acquaintance with this district has been taken on the ground of his ac- 
centing the name differently from the common pronunciation— 
When Birnam wood shall come to Dunsinane. 
But, in fact, there is one instance of his giving the accent in the ordinary way— 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him, 
And the pronunciation is given both ways by the Scottish poet Wyntown,show- 
ing itto be a matter of indifference. There is also some reason for believing 
that Dunsinane was formerly the popular pronunciation 
It hes been remarked that the witches of Macbeth are a very peculiar crea- 
tion. Witchcraft was not then rife in England : there were but sixteen execu- 
tionsfrom the reign of Henry VILL. till the civil war. The witches of 
contemporary English authors are mean and vulgar beings comparatively. 
Was Shakspeare’s imagination here aided in any degree by materials of an 
actual or historical character? To this query a lengthened and elaborate an- 
swerisgiven by Mr. Knight, showing that, when Fietcher’s company was in 
Scotland in 1601, the country must have been ringing with a great number 
of witch cases of recent occurrence, the details of which are of a character 
calculated to interest the imagination of agreat poet, and in many instances 
the almost undeniable prototypes of ideas introduced in Macbeth. Commis- 
sions for the trial of witches sat at Aberdeen in 1596 and 7, and put to death 
twenty-one of these poor wretches, besides banishing and otherwise punish- 
ing many more, ‘The record of the trials has been lately published by an 
amateur printing society. Isabel Oig is accused of laying the winds by aid 
of Satan: another, Violet Leys, from revenge for her husband having been paid 
off froma merchant ship belonging to the port, had haunted the vessel ever 
since with bad winds, sothat ‘either the master or merchants at some times, 
through tempests of weather, were forced to cast overboard the greatest part 
of their lading, or then to perish, men, ship, and gear.’ How well might such 
facis have suggested thesecond conversation of the witches of the play, so irrela- 
tive to Macbeth's story :-— 
1 Witch. A sailor's wife had chestnuts in her lap, 
@And mounched, and mounched, and mounched— 
* Give me,’ quoth IL: 
* Aroiit thee, witch !° the rump-fed ronyun cries. 
Her husband's to Aleppo gone, master o’ the Tyger; 
But in a sieve I'll thither sail, 
And like a rat without a tail, 
Vil do, Pil do, and Ill do. 
2 Witch. I'll give thee a wind, &c. 


This specialty of going to sea in a sieve might have been suggested by the 
evidence in an Edinburgh witch case in 1591, where it was testified that sev- 
eral hags went all together to sea, ‘each one ina riddle or sieve,’ the object 
being to drown the king on his return from Denmark with his queen. Some 
passages of the trials which recall passages in the play may be overlooked as 
the superstitions concerned were also English, and might therefore have been 
known to Shakspeare otherwise. Others are of a nature which seems quite 
peculiar and local. ‘ Banquo,’ says Mr. Knight, ‘addresses the weird sisters— 

If you can look into the seeds of time, 

And say which grain will grow and which will not, 

Speak then to me. 
This,’ he adds, ‘may be metaphorical, but the metaphor is identical with an 
Aberdeen delusion. In the indictment against Janet Wishart, there is this 
item:—"* Indicted for passing to the green growing corn in May, twenty-two 
years since or thereby, sitting thereupon timeous in the morning before thé sun- 
rising, and being there found and demanded what she was doing, thou an- 
swered, I shall tell thee; Ihave been feeling the blades of the corn; I find 
it will be one dear year —the blade of the corn grows withershins [contrary to 
the course of the sun}; and when it grows sungates [with the course of the 
sun] it will be good cheap year.’ 

* The witches’ dance,’ Mr. Knight remarks, ‘can scarcely be found in any 
superstition of the south. In Macbeth, the first witch savs— 
I'll charm the air to give a sound, 
While you perform your antique round.’ 

Now, the Scottish trials of this time present meny instances of the Evil One 
piping to make his haggish followers dance. ‘The Aberdeen sisterhood dan- 
ced in the morning upon St. Catherine's hill, and at midnight round the Fish 
Cross of the burgh. Marion Grant ts thus accused :—' Thou confessed that 
the devil thy master, whom thou termest Christsonday, caused thee dance 
sundry times with him, and with Our Lady, who, as thou sayest, was a fine 
woman, clad in a white wylicoat, and sundry o'hers of Christsonday’s servants 
with thee, whose names thou knowest not, and that the devil played on his form 
of instraments very pleasantly unto you.’ ‘Here,’ says Mr. Knight, ‘is 
something like the poetry of witchcraft opening upon us.’ He goes on to 
show that Hecate, apart from the appearance given to her on the stage as 
only a superior kind of hag, is a lofty sort of supernatural being, communing 
with spirits who wait for her im the clouds, and bringing music and dancing 
amidst the gloomy solemnities of the witch incantations—unquestionably 
meant to be an evil spirit, bot a brilliant and beautiful one. Some such being 
pervades the Aberdeen evidence as the Queen of Elpbame. Andro Man, for 
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instance, ts thus indicted ‘Thou art accused as a most witch 


notorious 
and sorcerer, in so far as thou confessest and affirmest thyself, that, by the | 
space of threescore years or thereby, the devil thy master came to thy mother's 
house in the a woman, whom thou callest the Queen 
of Elphen.’ ‘This queen and her companions rode upon white horses ; they | 
had shapes and clothes lik« , yet were and they had play- 
ing and dancing when ‘hey pleased 


likeness and shape of 
met shadows ; 


‘Thou affirmest that the Queen of E\- | 





phen has a grip of all the craft; but Christsonday isthe good man, and has | 
all power under God; and that thou kennest sundry dead men in their com. | 
pany, and the king who died a. Flodden and Thomas Khymer is there.’ * Shaks- 
peare,’ says Mr. Knight, ‘certa‘nly could not have found more exact mate- 


rials for draw ng a tairy jueen. 


Finally, there is a curious passage in the tria 
of Marjory Mutch, laying to 


her charge that ‘ Thon, having discord for some 


wrongs he [ William Smith in Tarsor-hill] did you, for the revenge of which 
thou camest to bis plough, he being ganging and tiling the land as use is, 


and then thou cast thy witchcraft on his oxen, through which they instantly 
ran all wood [mad.]} brake the plough ; 


two thereof ran 


over the hills to 








aaa nd 
be expected to attribute to a spot so far north! On the contrary, and m perfect ! Deer, and two other thereof up Yithan side, which could never be takes 
consonance with truth, there is a very inviting reference to Macbeth’s residence :— | nor apprehended again.’ Sheep also ‘ ran wood and furious, that no man dur« 


look on thew, for fear and danger of their lives.’ How strikingly like is the 
to the conduct attributed to Duncan's horses on the occasion of his death, 
w 
—n Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 

Turned wild in natu e, broke their stalls, flung out, 

Contending ’gainet obedience, as they would 

Make war with mankind. 
Mr. Knight enters into a curious comparison between the play account & 
Duncan's death, and some circumstances attending the celebrated Gowrie cun- 
spiracy, in order to show a likelisood of Shakspeare having been at Perth ie 
1601, and there heard a recital of the singular events which took place in tha 
town during a preceding year. The resemblance is certainly considerable, im 
as far as in both cases the visit of the king 1s unexpec ed, and is announced be 
a hasty mersenger, while the conduct of Alexauder Ruthven, in wiling the 
king to Gowrie house, is as much marked by a dismal! abstraction as was that 
of Macbeth when Banquo exclaims, ‘Look how our partner's rapt.’ But 
here we think the speculation comparatively fails, for all that was to be learn- 
ed respecting the Guwrie conspiracy had been published in London, and 
was therefore accessible tu our poet otherwise. 

There is something t> us much more striking in the traits of an acquaint- 

ance with Scottish matters in Othello, which was acted before the queen im 
1602, being probably acomposition of that time. lago’s song. 


King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
is altered from a verse which occurs in a Scutch one— 
In days when good King Robert rang— 


(only leaving unaltered one rhyme which becomes false in English, namely, 
crown with loon—the Scotch manner being croon, which answers exactly )— 
Before 1603, when there were scarcely any Scotch in London, and Scotea 
songs were as yet unprinted there, there was no ready source from whick 
we can imagine Shakspeare to have obtained this snatch of northern lyricaé 
homour, if he did not get it by a visit to the country itsclf. 

Finally— 

That handkerchief 

Did an Egyptian to my mother give ; 

She was a charmer, and could almost read 

‘The thoughts of people: she told her, while she kept it, 

’Twould make her amiable, and subdue my father 

Eternally to her love. 
This remarkable passage finds a curious reflection in the Aberdeen trials.— 
In the information against Isobel Strachan, it is alleged that ‘the said Isobet 
Came to Elspeth Mutrie in Woodhead, she being a widow, and asked of her if 
she had a penny to lend her, and the said Elspeth gave her the penny ; and 
the said Isobel took the penny, and bowit [bent] it, and took a clout and « 
piece of red wax, and sewed the clout with the thread, the wax and the penny 
being within the clout, and gave it to the said Elspeth Mutrie, commanding 
her to use the said clout to hang about her craig [neck,] and when she saw the 
man whom she loved best, take the clout, with the penny and the wax, and 
stroke her face therewith, and she so doing, she should attain into the marriage 
‘of that man whom she loved.’ Also—‘ Walter Ronaldson had used to strike 
his wife, who took consultation with Scudder [alias Strachan,] and she di¢ 
take pieces of paper, and sew them thick with thread of divers colours, and 
did put them in the barn amongst the corn, and from henceforth the said Wal- 
ter did never strike his wife, neither yet once found fault with her, whatsoever 
she did.’ He was suldued ‘entirely to her love.’ 

Everything considered, it seems to us that there is evidence fora consider 
able probability that Shakspeare visited Scotland. That he actually did so, 
is far from being proved ; but it is at least very likely that hedid so. Per 
haps in a few years we may see this, and other questions in the biography 
of Shakspeure, brought into a clearer light; for it is undoubted that the re- 
search of the present day exceeds all ever before known; and Mr. Collier him- 
self has in the last five years contributed more facts to the life of our great 
bard than had been previously elicited since the days of Rowe and Pope.— 
However it may be with this particular question, whatever be the conclusion 
come to about it now or hereafter, we think it will scarcely be denied that Mr. 
Knight has made it a theme for the exercise of much ingenious reasoning, 
and the effusion of a large measure of high and generous enthusiasm. 

Note —Several visits of English players to Scotland, in the reign of King James, are 
noticed in the books of his treasurer and privy council. In February, 1593. he gives te 
‘certain English comedians the escheat of the Laird of Kilcreuch and his accomplices 
value L.333. 6s. 5d. In Uctuber, 1599, the king in person bestows L.43. 6s. Sd. upon 
‘the English comedians ;’ also L.40 ‘to buy timber for the preparation ofa house te 
their pastime.’ On this occasion the permission given by the king to have plays acted 
in Edimburgh, was met by the kirk sessions with an act forbidding their flocks to attend, 
and James tound it necessary to issue an actof privy council, commending, by procia- 
mation at the cross, that the sessions should annul this rash and unadvised order, and 
that the ministers should esage J proclaim, next Sunday,‘ that they will not restrain 
nor censure ony of their flocks that shall repair to the said comedies and plays, con- 
sidering his majesty is not of purpose or intention to authorise, allow, or coumand 
onything whilk is profane, or may carry ony offence or slander with it.’ This order 
was obeyed, which is somewhat of a wonder, considering how the clergy of those 
days used to brave their sovereign. In December, James gives a further present of 
L,.333, 6s. 8d. to these English comedians. There is no ectry in the Lord Treasurer's 
books (nor, we may add fiom personal inspection, in those of the town council of 
Edinburgh) regarding the party headed by Fletcher in 1601. But in February, 1603, 
the Lord Treasurer notes ‘ By his majesty'’s special command and direction, delivered 


to Mr. Cobler and other three comedians, to be ilk ane of them coat and breeks, & ells af 
scariet cloth, 76.’ 





SUICIDES IN THE ANCIENT AND MODERN DRAMA. 
LECTURE BY ST. MARC GIRARDIN. 


M. Girardin justly remarks, that the idea of suicide is not an instinctive 
but a reflective one: the proof is, that fashion generally regulates the form 
of selt-destruction. In ancient times, men died as stoics or as epicureans. 
In our times, suicides are imitated from the heroes of novels and dramas. 
The victims are all enthusiastic, melancholy, full of disdain tor soeiety, fall 
of anger against the laws: in a word,such as the theatre has madethem; for 
in this respect the theatre does not borrow from society its suicidal ideas and 
passions, but society borrows them from the theatre. 

Together with this species ot suicide, wherein philosophy and passion 
unite, there is another species, which may be found in both ancient and mo- 
dern society, and which is caused by the vehemence and madness of passion, 
without any mixture of philosophy. This second species is the one most 
treated by ancient poeis. Phadra, Ajax, and Dido do not argue respecting 
their rights to dispose of their lives; they yield to the counsels of despair, 
without argument, without subtilizing, without plunging into profound reve- 
ries like Hamlet, without experiencing the diseased weariness of Werther 
without cursing society like Chatterton. Their deaths are the explosions of 
despair, not the conclusions of a philosophic debate. They have been im- 
patient at grief, and in a moment of anguish, they have cast away life. 

Lucemque perosi 
Projicere animas. 
But death has quickly cured them of that hate of life! How gladly would 
they reappear on earth, once more to enjoy the light of day, even at the ex- 
pense of suffering those evils which they believed insupportable ! 
Quam vellent «there in alto 
Nunc et pauperiem et duros perferre labores! 
Fata obstant.* 
In the tragedies of Seneca no one kills himself without asserting a philoso- 
phical rignt; to die in a moment of despair would be unworthy and unwise ; 
a man must know that he is at liberty to kill himself if he pleases. C&dipas 
discusses this point with his daughter. ‘I have resigned the empire of 
Thebes, but not the empire cf myself. Ihave power over my own life and 
death 
jus vite ac necis 
Mew penes me est. 
interdict my death. Death is everywhere: God, in wisdom, has 
itso. Tl uc mors esl; ¢ hoc cavit Deus.’ In Sophocles, on the 
(Edipus, though he longs for d ath, dares not inflict it; he only 
prays Apollo to hasten the hour of his deliverance. 

Seneca’s plays are despicable rubbish, if v iewed poetically ; but there is 
one light in which they may advantageously be studied ; and that is, in com 
with those ot Sophocles, with reference to the different feelings ane 
rtained by the Greeks and Romans. ide, for example, is never 
treated in Sophocles as a question of philosophy; in Seneca, always. in 
the Greek dramatist it is the effect of violent passion ; hence dramatic. Even 
t! of Ajax, the most premeditated of all those in the Greek drama, 
has nothing sententious or declamatory. Ajax, in a fit of insanity, has siain 
the He soon discov : and is overwhelmed wi'h 
shame cannot reappear before the Greeks, and so resolves on death. 

i He regrets life, though determined on quit- 
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In the modern drama, suicide is also philosophical and passionate; Dut 
the philosophy differs from stoicism. It is directed against society; it i 
ireamy and melancholy, sceptical and revolutionary. In the monologues © 
Hamlet, Manfred, and Karl von Moor, we may see the northern tendency 0 
probing the mysteries of existence, and the vague terrors of infinity In W : 

ye : ; >a set - but in both suicide 
ther and Chatterton, passion predominates ovei reflection ; butin both sure! 
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is a miserable weakness. Chatterton, in the play of M. Alfred de Vigny 
cills himself because a journalist pretends that he is not the author of his own 

ems, and because the lord mayor humiliates him by the offer of a menial 
P Remark also, that this trivial motive in this contemptible charac- 
ses appears so important to M. de Vigny, that he has not only made a play 
of it, but a novel also. : 

As the love of life is the healthy feeling, so is suicide a symptom of dis- 
ease. If there are frequent examples of suicide daily recurring, it is because 
ear age is full of anarchy and disease. It resembles Rome under the empe- 
yrs. ithas the same widely-spread scepticism, the same egotisma, the same 
ennui, the social anarchy. In such times quacks flourish, and ‘ neglected 
veniuses’ complain. Reverie has usurped the place of action. Pretension 
supplants the fixed and resolute ambition of great men. The age of great 
deeds gives place to the age of great pretensions: ‘ Ofe-toi que je m'y pose,’ is the 
generaicry. The curse of the young men otf the day is Unmuth, as the Ger- 
mans say, the want of vital energy, the wantof faith in energy. They have 
talent senough, but 
their pretensions. This renders them uneasy and Iretful ; they fancy they be- 
jong to the great, because they have not the force of the vulgar. They have 
so profound a contempt for anything ‘ mechanical,’ for anything like ‘ dradg- 
ery, that they easily persuade themselves into regarding their idleness and 
weakness as signs of superiority. Undertaking subjects for which neither 
education nor experience have qualified them, they look on failure as a per- 
sonal insult; and the greater the neglect of the world, the bitterer their sar- 
easms on its malevolent envy and bad taste, and the greater the conviction of 
their own genius. ‘The less praise the world bestows, the more they give them- 
selves ; and thus make up for ingratitude by a liberality which begins where 
it ends—at home. 





Et de ses tristes vers, admirateur unique, 
Plaindre, en les relisant, ignorance publique.— Boileau. 


When, however, a genie incompris, exasperated by failure or desperate from 
poverty, sees that his calling in this world is not acknowledged, he commits 
suicide, as Chatterton did. Stobeus relates that a young man, forced to at- 
tend to agricultural employments, hanged himself, leaving a letter behind 
him, in which he said that agriculture was woo monotonous; that it was ne- 
eessary incessantly to sow and reap, and reap and sow, in one eternal circle, 
which made life insupportable. This idleness, affecting a disgust for labour, 
is a type of the suicides of the present day. Instead of there being anything 
tne in this recklessness of life, it is to us unspeakably contemptible. Instead 
vf us being made the subject of dramas and tragic tales it should be held up 
io pitiless ridicule, or stern contempt. Jt enervates by flattering the worst 
portions of our feeble nature. It dignifies weakness with the purple and fine 
linen of sentiment. “ For,” as M. Girardin well says, “ what is both curious 
and sad to notice, is that in proportion as suicides become more numerous, 
the causes become less serious. People do not kill themselves now for the 
sake of honour, as Pamela wished to do, nor for love, as Werther, did; but 
from vanity, caprice, ennui, imitation. By dint of tending and cultivating 
the sensibility of our hearts, we have contracted a temperament Jike that of 
ise sensitive plant: we shudder at the least touch, every movement is a shock, 
every scratch is a wound, every contradiction is a despair. The soul has be- 
eome a Sybarite: itcan no longer support the wrinkle ef a rose-leaf.”’ 

Connected with this subject is the remark of M. Girardin respecting the 

cout dela mort, which he finds characteristic of English literature. All that 
;s profound and indefinite in the idea of death, all that it has of vague terrors, 
all the horrible—nay, disgusting associations which it excites, seem to have 
a peculiar fascination for our poets. Shakspeare forms en interesting study 
wn this respect. Not only the melancholy Hamlet, but the young and pas- 
sjonate Juliet, love to dwell onthe idea of death. Juliet, about to drink the 
potion, does not dwell upon her love, upon her husband, or on thefdelight of 
e more being in his arms; she thinks only of the horrible tomb: 





A vault, an ancient receptacle 
Where for these many hundred years the dones 
Ot all my buried ancestors are packed ; 
Where bloody Tybalt yet but green in earih 
Lies festering in his shroud; where as they say 
At some hours in the night spirits resort. 
Alack! alack! itis not like that I 
So early waking—what with loathsome smells, 
And shrieks like mandrakes torn out of the earth. 
O, if | wake, shall I not be distraught 
And maly play with mi forefathers’ jouids ? 
And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his shroud ? 
And in this rage, with some great kinsman’s bone, 
As with a club, dash out my desperate brains ? 


in the novel by Luigi da Porta, when Friar Lawrence proposes the drug 
Juliet, he asks her if she will not be afraid of being placed in the same 
with her cousin Tybalt; “ Oh, if it were necessary to pass through hell 
recover my Romeo, | would not hesitate,” she replies. Here is the true 
talian lover. ‘This difference M. Girardin has stated with much ingenuity ; 
bat he has not understood the cause. He justly says that “ un fi/s du genie 

Homereou de Sophocle, un amant Grec ou meme Italien,’ would never think 

et more lovely in death, as Romeo does. Sophocles makes Hamon kill 
mseit by the tomb of Antigone, as Romeo, kills himself ny the tomb of Ju- 
et; but Sophocles does not exhibit to the eyes of the audience this'scene of 
ve and death: the lugubrious vaults are antagonistic to the Greek ideas of 
ove; while, on the contrary, their very horror seems to redouble the ardour 
{ Romeo: who passionately talks of taking up his abode with Juliet and (he 
xurms. The English Romeo delights in contemplating Juliet in her tomb, 
eautiful though lifeless. The Italian Romeo thinks only of Juliet as she was, 
unks of her beautiful and living. 

This difference is both curious and important, and M. Girardin deserves our 
thanks for having stated it; bat, as we said, he does not appear to us to have 
quite comprehended the cause. He attributes it partly to Christianity, and 
sartly to the influences of climate. That Christianity, in itself, has nothing 

) with this matter, is obvious, from the tact that Italy and Spain are equal- 
y Christian countries, and they manifest no love of images of death and hor- 
ror. He himself has said that in the south, life and beauty are sacred things, 
trom which men carefully shieli the idea of death as a sort of profanation ; in 
the north men willingly call up this idea, as if by force of contrast, to better 

y the charm of lite and beauty. Most true; but why did this truth not 
ead him further? why did he not see that this influence of climate and of race 
atiected the whole constitution of the mind, making the one nation objective 
am! the other subjective ? 

Had M. Girardin seen the extent of his own admission respecting climate, 

would hardy have attributed to Shakspeare that degout de la vie, which 

ve says makes suicide more frequent in England than elsewhere. It is not 
Stakspeare who has ‘ altered and perverted Christianity’ in this respect ; not 
hakspeare, but Shakspeare’s nation: had he not uttered the voice of his na- 
he would not have filled the world with echoes of his name; but he 
vas intensely national because supremely great; he wasthe greatest of Eng- 
‘omen, and embalmed in immortal verse the spirit of his nation, Let us 
rgetthis. There is a tendency, in these days, not only to the idolatry of 
“Hakspeare, but to the refining away of all his characteristics. The cant of 
“uecism, not satisfied with proclaiming him the greatest of men, endeavours, 
’ pompous formulas and abstractions, to make him more than man; unsus- 
*spudle of human imperfections, not influenced as other men were, by the 
*cicents of his time. A stupidattempt. Wt is because Shakspeare was a 
in that we admire him: had he been exempt from haman imperfections, 

u human influences, where would be the miracle of his all-surpassing 

t? The Germans have absurdly wanted to prove that Shakspeare was 
sinopolitan, not a national poet; that he belonged to the whole world and 

‘alone to England. They fancy that by doing away with his nationality, 

y make him greater. It is from no ridiculous nationality that we deny 

‘and claim Shakspeare as an Englishman, it is because criticism suflers 

‘errors like the one we combat. Shakspeare pleases in Germany ; he is 
ezarded there almost in the light of a national poet; but this is because the 
“teral character of the English and German spirit isthe same. Shakspeare 

nired in France and Italy: admired for his unmistakeable power, not 

ause he expresses their national spirit. He is not a household god, but a 

gn divinity whom they admit into their Pantheon: for Shakspeare is not 
4'lan in spirit, nor French : but eminently English: in his greatness, Eng- 
in his weakness, English 


N 


‘versity of dniness, he is English. Homer is not more intensely Greek ; 
hot more characteristically French ; Goethe not more German. If he 


their progress is rendered impossible by the vastness of 





in his very butfvoneries and trivialities, his | the contrary, society seems to affect the vices which it has not. 
“ssness and want of polish; in his careless prodigality and occasional | slander it; but it is absolved by its actions; for it acts better than ut writes, 


| 


* lor all times and for all men, it is because intensely human, true, national ; 
“cause his greatness is unparalleled; it is because his works contain 

T all minds and for all ages: delight for the young and trivial, delight 

© old and contemplative, boundless amusement and endless thought; | 
with all this, English in every fibre ; and the English character in its purest 
before sour puritanism had banished music and painting, and lusty 
za 'y and boisterous mirth; before the brand of sin had been stamped on 
anocent joys of life. Whoever reads Shakspeare, and confounds his 

‘n that of any foreign poet, has but dim perceptious of the great | 

t character. 

. m this digression. Shakspeare did not alter Christianity; he 


1 it as his nation had accepted it; 
Sought in the national spirit. 
iting toone man the formation of a national spirit, when it is obvi- 
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not have listened. The error is not uncommon, but it bears no examination. 
There is another error, repeated from writer to writer, and accepted by M. 
Girardin, respecting ‘he love of beauty, and its influence on Greek art, which 
we may here combat. He thus states it: 

‘We admire beauty, but we do not adore it. The Greeks both admired 
and adored ii. They had no gods but those that were beautiful ; Pluto him- 
self was beautiful, althuugh the god of the infernal regions. When the Greeks 
represented men they hac the same care of beauty: their painters and sculp- 
tors only represented handsome men. * Who would paint thee,’ says an an- 
cient epigram, ‘ since no one would look at thee 1’ The Greeks abhorred por- 
traits, 7. e. the resemblance of ordinary men, The victors at the Olympic 
games had each a right to a statue; but only he who had thrice been victori- 
ous obtained the honour of a portrait: so much did the Greeks dread ugli- 
ness in the finearts. With this horror of ugliness, the painters and sculptors 
were careiul never to represent the excess of passion : the extremes of grief 
and rage border on contortion, and contortion is ugly. ‘Timanthes, in bis 
picture of the sacrifice of Iphigeneia, veiled the head of Agamemon; not 
that he despaired of rendering such grief, but because he could not express it 
without disfigurement. Sculpture has represented the chilcren of Niobe, 
some dead, the others dying. But neither the dying nor the supplicants are 
represented in disordered attitudes, or violent gestures; their countenances 
and their persons express supplication, suffering, terror, and even death, with 
striking fidelity, but at the same time with dignity and beauty. Niobe herself, 
the mother, seeing her children perish, is lovely and majestic; the sculptor has 
seized on the moment, when having still one daughter whom she entreats the 
gods to spare, she has not yet arrived at the excess of grief. In truth, as long 
as grief has a glimmerihg ot hope, the soul, and consequently the haman face, 
rece a sort of calmness and dignity, which is the moral and physical 

auty that Greek art endeavoured to express.’ , 

So far so good. M., Saint Mare Girardin has here done little more than 
adapt some striking pages from Lessing’s ‘ Laokoon;’ and as long as he con- 
tinued in the re ow J ot so safe a guide, he was safe himself. But at this 
point he separated trom Lessing, and maintains an opinion common enough 
in Germany, but which the wholescope of Lessing’s work was to refute . the 
limits ot poetry and painting, the subjects which they could each treat, and 
the manner of theirdiilerent treatment, this was the subject of the ‘ Laokoon,’ 
and it was executed in such a siyle that we may express surprise at any one’s 
ever blundering after it. M. Girardin however says : 

‘Do net fancy that the antique poetry was bolder than painting or sculp- 
ure, in representing the passions in excess. Thus when Niobe has arrived 
at the last degree of grief, poetry instead of doing violence to art to represent 
the distraction of this desperate mother, changes her into a rock: it prefers 
the metamorphosis to the disfigurement of man. The ancient imagination 
believed that when the passion is excessive, the mandisappears : a profound 
idea, which lies at the bottom of the metamorphoses of Ovid. As soon as a 
passion exceeds the force of endurance, the ancient poet has recourse lo a 
prodigy : preferring 4 miracle to exaggeration. He changes Biblis into a 
fountain, because he despairs of expressing the grief ct a love at once inces- 
tuous and scorned. 

‘The art of the ancients, whether choosing with admirable tact the mo- 
ment which precedes the excess of passion, or whether in passing beyond 
that and arriving ata prodigy which envelopes all in its shadow; this has 
greater etiect on the imagination than modern art, which boldly endeavours 
lu express passions in theirexcess. The pretensicn of modern art is to tell 
every thing: what then rests for the imagination to divine? It is often well 
to trust to the spectator’s completing the idea of the poet or sculptor ?’ 

There is much ingenuity and some truth in this, but it rests, we believe, 
ona confusion of ideas. In the first place it is not true that the Greek po- 
ets refrained from expressing passions in their excess; it is not true that 
they avoided the introduction of moral and physical ugliness. ‘Thersites, on 
the one hand, and Philoctetes or CSdipus on the other, may be instanced to 
the contrary. As to the expression of passion, we will set the dramatists 
aside, and only refer to Homer, and Homer's greatest character, Achilles, 
contenting ourselves with one example. When (I. xviii. v. 22-35.) the news 
arrived of the death of Patroclus, Achilles threw himself on the ground, 
heaped dust and ashes on his head, tore out his hair by handsful, howled hor- 
ribly, and was so frantic, that Antilochus feared much lest he should com- 
mit suicide. If this is not passion in excess we know not where to find it. 
Facts, therefure, are against M. Girardin. But, as we said, his opinion 
rests on a contusion of ideas: unable to deny the physical ugliness of the 
disease of Philocietes, he says “ it would, however be wrong to fancy that 
he cbose the subject from that love of the deformed which has for some time 
been one of the manias of modern literature.” Granted: does it follow, 
however, that because Sophocles had not the modern “ gout du laid,” there- 
fore the Greeks refused to represent the deformed ? Clearly not. The Greeks 
were 100 poetical! to preter the deformed , too great artists not to see its occa 
sional value as a contrast.* Misled by thisdogma of the adoration felt for 
beauty by the Greeks, VM. Girardin is Jed into inconsistency in his critique on 
the Philoctetes. Physical suffering was there too plainly represented to ad- 
mit of denial; how then to make it accord with the notion of universal beau- 
ty? Thus: “The Greeks,” he says, “ did not fear expressing physical suf- 
fering; but they submitted it to the laws of the beautiful.” ‘This is one of 
those metaphysical phrases in which Schlegel and his followers delight 
What meaning can it have applied to the scene with Achilles above quoted ? 
What are the “ loisdu beau” to begin with? and where are they visible in 
that scene?’ M. Girardin has a few words in which he endeavours to ana- 
lyze the impression made by Philoctetes : “the pity which his sufferings in 
spire is never pushed too far, because it is elevated and replaced in time by 
another pity, more gentle and more noble, the pity of the soul, inspired by his 
emotions of joy and gratitude, and even by his anger and hatred. With this 
art of tempering the passions one by the other, excess, and consequently the 
moral or physical contortion, become impossible.’ This is weak and so- 
phistical ; and it applies to the griet and phrenzy of Gudule {in the passage 
quoted from ‘ Notre Dame de Paris ”’) quite as well as to Philoctetes, and 
not at aj] to the agony of Laocoon, when the serpents enfold him : 


Perfusus sanie vittas atroque veneno ; 
Clamores simul horrendos ad sidera tollit. 
Quales mugitus, fuget cum saucius aram 
Taurus.t 


There is no glimpse here either of ‘ les Joisdu beau,’ nor of emotions which 
temper each other and prevent contortion: on the contrary, the pain is physi- 
cal and the contortion violent. If the reader wishes to learn the reason why 
the ancients admitted deformity, contortions and excess, in poetry and not in 
sculpture, let him consult the ‘Laokoon’ of Lessing : it is impossible to re 
fuse assenting to his reasoning. 

The above errors are the only two of any consequence, which struck us in 
the whole of M. Girardin’s work; the books are rare indeed of which we 
conld say as much. Willingly would we accompany him in all his well- 
selected illustrations of the passions as treated by ancient and mudern dram- 
atists, but we have no space to do so. On the appearance of his second vol- 
ume, we may perhaps find opportunity for resuming the subject. Meanwhile 
we cannot do better than close this notice with his reflections on literature as 
the expression of society. 

‘ Is the alteration in the expression, a sign of the alieration in the generous 
sentiments of the heart? Do the men of our aay love life with a more cow- 
ardly and effeminate love than their ancestors did, because Catarina is less 
resigned to death than Iphigeneia? Are paternal and maternal love less ar- 
dent and less noble, because Goriot and Lucrece Borgia love their children dil- 
ferently from Don Diegue and Mérope? Are there no simple and truthful 
sorrows in the world, because novels are full of false despairs? Ina word, 
is literature now the expression of society. 

‘Our age is certainly not the age of violent and disordered passions. Yet, to 
take our literature as a sign, never were great passions more in honour: our heroes 
all aim at wonderful energy ; 
ardent and passionate characters, we even deify vice if it has but a bold ap- 
pearance. I!n our novels the lovers are enthusiastic and cra/fes: the girls are 
dreamy and melancholy. Nevertheless, in the world, marriages are made more 
and more according to convenance ; interest usurps the place of passion. Society 


indeed writes and talks in one manner and acts ip another. The most certain | 


way of misunderstanding it is to take it at his word 
‘ Shall we then say that society is a hypocrisy which mimics virtue. Here, on 
Its grimaces 


better even then it thinks 

‘This discrepancy between society in its writings and in its acts is a fruitful 
source of error: for society laughs at the dupes who, in ordinary life, attempt to 
put inaction that ardent and passionate morality which is good only for circulat- 


| ing libraries. It treats morality as the abbés of the eighteenth century treated 


religion, lived by it and laughed at it; as the audience at the theatre always 
laughs at marriage, and marries. If, indeed, any one commits any breach of 
morality, society has no hesitation in submitting him to the penal code 





it is on that account they please us, for we adore! 
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what is remarkable, it often panishes more than it disapproves, especially i! 
the culprit bas sufficient impudence. Effrontery in our eyes, Upon 
greatness ; so completely do we, in losing the taste for truth, lose also the sen- 
timent of greatness! A criminal who knows how to produce an effect is no 
longer scarcely guilty ; his crime disappears in the curiosity inspired by the 
man; and if wee emn him at the assizes, we talk of himso much in our 
drawing rooms, that his celebrity almost supplies the place of innocence. 

‘ Thus, so far from modern literature being an image of society, one weald 
believe it wished to present the reverse, so mach does society belie, by Bs 
manners and deeds, the morality of its literature, Shall we, there way 
that literature borrows nothing [rom society 7 No; these unchecked 
these hideous characters, these insolent crimes, which compose the sta 
modern literature, have been taken irom the thewgsls, if not irom the actions of 
our age; from our imaginations, if not from our characters. 

‘I thus arrive at ihe second point of view, There are two sort of senti- 
ments in literature, and these correspond with two different phases of the lit- 
erary history of nations. There are the sentiments which man finds in his 
heart, and which composes the staple of every society ; there are also the sen- 
timents which he finds only in his imagination, and which are but the altered 
reflection of the former. Literature begins with one and ends with the other. 

* When literature arrives at this second stage, when imagination, which 
formerly contented itse!{ with painting natural aflections, endeavours to re- 
place them by others, then books no longer represent society : they only re- 
present the state of imagination. Imagination loves and seeks above all 
things that which does not exist. When civil war agitates society, the ima- 
gination willingly paints idyls and preaches peace anc virtue, When, on the 
contrary, society is in repose, the imagination delights in crimes. Like the 
merchant in Horace, celebracving the com of the shore when the tem 
lowers; but when in the harbour delighting in storms and roaring seas. Add 
to this the remembrances still so vivid amongst us of the revolution of its 
wars, the taste for adventures, the hope of renown and fortane, the contempt 
of living insignificantly, acontermpt more bitter in the hearts of the children 
of those who have done great things. It is these restless desires and contused 
emotions which imagination collects and places in literauwe. Hence the 
energy of novels, and the terror of the drames; henee that literavure which 
pleases scciety more, the less it resembles it. 

‘ Another cause aids this separation of society and literatupe, and that is, the 
imitation of foreign Jiteratures. When a literatare has become decrepid, it 
begins io imitate, hoping thereby to be re-invigorated. But there are times 
when this imitation only serves to augment the separation between art and 
society. What, indeed, can become of the French mind, accustomed, ever 
since the sixteenth century, to a distinctness of ideas and expressions, which 
has made the national character, when it is suddenly plunged into the bitter 
misanthropy of the English, or the dreamy mysticism of the Germans? It 
may icdeed fora moment, for a fashion, make itself dreamy and melancholy; 
but this will never be more than an affection. It is in vain that it would Gil 
the eyes with tears, the breast with sobs; it is in vain that it wears long bair 
and a pale face; all that is but for the theatre and a few boudoirs. But the 
French esprit pierces through all these grimaces of sadness: I feel that the 
weepers only repeat a lesson they have learned ; there is in their very groans 
a certain irony, which is far from being bitter 

‘One more remark, ‘The corruption of the intelligence has not always the 
bad effects which one might dread: thanks to the isconsequence of man, he 
acts better than he thinks or speak’, We must not, however, delude our- 
selves as to the immorality cf literature. The bravado of vice is ofien inno- 
cent for the boaster, but pernicious to his neighbours. It hurts by example. 
By degrees the good sentiments become aliered on continually hearing the 
bad ones lauded; and it is too great a templation to human weakness to al- 
ways aflord it an excuse—what do I say! an exlegium for every fault.’ 








IMPORTANT.—TO THE LADIES. 
( From Punch ) 

The great success which the ‘ Strong Wind’ has met with in the lottery of 
wedlock, has induced his companions in arms and paint—the Ojibbeway In- 
dians—to advertise for English wives; and as the said Indians are very short- 
ly about to leave the country, early applications on the part of the ladies are 
lesirable. ‘The Indians have already at least one wife, but they promise, even 
as ‘Strong Wind’ promised, to remain constant to their new helpmates ; a 
promise which, upon their return to the backwoods, they will doubtless most 
honourably perform. We subjoin the advertisements :— 

No, I, 

‘ An-que-we-zants—the Boy Chef. The advertiser is in his seventy-fifth 
year, and shall be happy to form a matrimonial engagement with any Eng- 
lish lady of known property. The Boy Chiel, in his admiration of the mar- 
tial character of England, will have no objection to the widow of a general of- 
ficer, if under forty. Her property must not be secured upon herself. She 
must know how to cure bear's flesh, to hoe, and rake, and dig, and reap. She 
must also be able to skin rabbits and clean pipes. Principals only will be 
treated with. Apply from ten to twelve 

‘N. B.—The squaw must have been vaccinated,’ 

No, IL. 

© Pa-TAN-NA-QUET-4-Wer-pe—the Driving Cloud. The advertiser is the 
War Chief, aged 51, of a remarkably placable and humorous disposition. He 
has no objection to treat with a young English lady; and will, on a marriage 
settlement, secure to her all his scalps. ‘The young lady must have been ten- 
derly and affectionately brought up, as she will have to carry the wigwam 
poles of the Driving Cloud upon all journeys. She must bring a sufficient in- 
come to keep her husband in tobacco, ram, and laziness. Lnglish securities 
preferred: no holder of Pennsylvanian bonds will be treated with. 

No. ill 

‘We-nisu-Ka-wea-pe—Fly Gull and Hereditary Chief, is open to the offers 
of the Ladies of England. Having inherited his dignity, not won it by any 
deeds or virtues of his own, advertisers are confidently referred to the Oj:bbe- 
way Peerage, No. ‘The birth of the Flying Gull will not allow him to treat 
with anybody below a baronet's daughter.’ 

Gisu-f-cosn-e-oner, the Moonlight Night, and San-ma, Tobacco, in the 
most unblushiag manner, also forwarded their advertisements; but as Punch 
discovered them to be both married men, with their wives here with them, he, 
with his known devotion to the proprieties, has of course refused to insert any 
such invitations to the connubial state, 





Suntmary, 
MR, CHARLES KEMBLE’S DRAMATIC READINGS. 

On Monday night, a fashionable audience assembled in Willis’s Rooms, 
to hear the first of Mr. Charles Kemble’s dramatic readings. The name of 
Kemble is in itself a great dramatic tradition, interwoven with the greatest 
triumphs of the English stage; and here was the last of the name, illustrat- 
ing once more—although not as he was wont to doin the ‘ palmy days’ of 
Covent Garden—the poetry and passion of Shakspeare. The appearance ot 
Mr. Charles Kemble restored to health, after the severe illness under which 
he has been so long suffering, produced a strong sensation amongst the au- 
dience. 
| The play of ‘Cymbeline’ compressed furnished the subject for the even- 

ing. The choice was injudicious, partly becanse the plot is not sufficiently 

stirring to sustain the interest of the spectator against the inevitable monoto- 

ny of a single voice, but chiefly because the public are not so familiar with 

it as to be enabled to follow the reader with ease. But the grace, tenderness, 
| and feeling with which Mr. Kemble delivered the dialogue, lett nothing to be 
| desired—except that which no body looked for, the vigour of youth. Mr. 
Kemble’s voice in the level parts of the play was low, sometimes sinking into 
| a whisper; but every word was audible. The judgment with which be co- 
; loured the various parts in the dialogue; the imensity of the emotion he 
threw into the character of ‘Ionatus, after he discovers his wife’s suppos- 
ed infidelity; and when in the last scene, he confronts the villain who de- 
| ceived him ; the delicacy and beauty with which he read the scene over the 
| body of ‘ Fidelio;’ and the melancholy sweetaess with which he delivered 











| the dirge, added fresh laurels wo the reputation ot the must accomplished gen- 
tleman of our English stage. We have indicated these few points, out of 
many, a8 being amongst the most conspicuous parts ot this admirable piece 
ot eluquence; but the whole was very striking, and was distinguished all 
| throughout by the most perfect good taste, 

On Monday next, Mr. Kemble will read ‘ King Johan ; 
higher treat may be anticipated, 


TOMB-STONES, CHURCH-YARDS, AND BURIAL CUSTOMS 
OF THE GERMANS. 

The Germans carry their simplicity, and often their eccentricity, with 

| them to the grave. In 4 little artificial island, in the pretty park of Gotha, 





from which a still 


| 
| 


it | the traveller is shown the graves of the last three reigning Dakes of Saxon- 


punishes him for having believed in the paradoxes which it encouraged ; and | Gotha Altenburg, whose bones are gathering to their fathers, not under 





ne sub- 


* The fact alone that both Aeschylus and Euripides had treat 
les, is sufficient proof of what is aavanced 


ect of Philoctetes before Sopho 
inthe text. See Dio. Chrys. 52 
+ ‘ Aneid,’ ij. 221. Let us also remember the story current respecting the 


M. Girardin has committed the error | Furies of AZschylus having terrified women to death. The story is apo- 


chryphal ; but that it was ever circulated is a proof that the Furies were terri- 


must himself have partaken of the spirit, or the nation would ble to look upon. 


marble monaoments, but simply below the sward and willow. The centre 


grave contained the ashes of Frederick the Third, who Jeft the reputation 
behind bim of being the most just of Princes, and the mos conscientious of 
men. Impressed with whimsical notions about a future state, and believ- 
ing that coffins and vaults only impeded the fight of the deceased to its celes- 
tial abode, he ordered his body to be buried in a grave without shroud or 
coffin, accoutred in his daily clothes; on the principle, that a Prince could 





not appear to better advantage before his Maker than as he was in the habit 
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Saas 
of appearing before his people. And thus he lays waiting, according to his 
notions, for the day of judgment, 

On his right, repose the ashes of his son and successor, Augustus, whose 

ve is distinguished from that of his father by a profusion of shrubs and 

wers—intended to be symbolic of his love of pomp and ostentation 
On the left are deposited the remains of Frederick [V., the last Prince of 
the line of Altenburg, who died in 182%, after reigning three years. His 

ve is distinguished from that of his father and brother by a cross, indi- 
cative of his apostasy, having become a Catholic. 

The inscription over the entrance of the cemetery of Dessau, the pretty 
little capital of the principality of Auhault-Dessau, is quite encouraging 
enough :— 

Der Tod ist kein Tod 
Es ist nur eine Veranderung der Natur! 
Death is not death 
{t is only a metamorphose of Nature. 
In this repulic of the dead, where princes and people are mingled together 
in one common spot, repose the ashes of the eccenitic Dake Leopold Francis- 
Franz, the Father of the reigning Prince—ihe founder and creator of the 
park and gardens of Worlitz, the Versailles of this litle principality, which 
are perhaps unequalled in Germany. He is buried in the centre of the ce- 
metery, beneatha humble bed of shrubs, according to his request, for alter hav- 
ing lived among, rather than reigned for sixty years over, his subjects, he 
would not be separated from them in death. This cemetery is the iavourite 
promenade of the Dessauers, and as they pass beside the old Duke's grave, 
they religiously pay their tribute of respect to his remains. 
Paris, May 15. 

Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Kent, endeared herself to all ranks 

during her short viet to Paris. Her visits to the monuments and curiosities 
of our capital were made without parade or ostentation, and the interest with 
which she regarded these nationai memoriais could not be mistaken. Her 
Royal Highness is said to have been much delighted with the spiendid dis- 
play ot fireworks, on occasion of the King’s fete; and his Majesty signified 

regret that he had not availed himselt of the position which the Chateau 
@’Eu offers, to have given the Duchess a more brilliant spectacle of the 





kind. 
The Duchess of Kent only received in public the corps diplomatique, and 
v@ no private audiencesexcept to a very tew of the privileged, among whom 
fady Mary Fox is mentioned; but her being a Fitzclarence rendered this, 
in some degree, a family visit. 

The special prize given by the Minister of Commerce and Agriculture was 
won by Lrumme, = ee of Mr. T. Cartes, The distance was twice 
ound the Champ de Mars. 
® For a sweepstakes of 3000 francs, with 5000 added for the entry of each 
horse—four staried—the distance once round, the Prince De Beauvean’s 
Commodere Napier was the winner, 

A handicap of 2000 francs, for which seven horses were entered, the dis- 
tance was once round and was won by M. le Cte, de Blangy’s W—. A very 
little jockey was thrown violently; but, being a feather, fell light, and was 
not hurt much. 

A hurdle-race, of four leaps, for 1500 francs, with 100 francs for the entry 
of each horse, concluded the day’s sport. Four horses were entered. The 
distance was once round and a quarter, Baron de Rothschild’s Tiger won 
easy. ‘The weather was beautiful during the race ; and the storm which sub- 
sequently broke over Paris, allowed the spectators time to reach their car- 
riages. 

o-morrow and Friday,the Chantilly races begin, On Saturday, there is 
to be a grande chasse at Courre, and the rain which has fallen has been most 
propitious for the scent. On Sunday, the 19th, the great prize of the Jock- 
ey Club will be run for. 

We understand that Captain R. B. Wood, 10th Royal Hussars, now pri- 
vate secreiary to Sir Heary Hardinge, accompanies that distinguished officer 
in the same capacily to India, Captain A. . k. Somerset, of the Grena- 


ee ————— 





recently by asking for the loan of a diminutive argenteous truncated cone, con | ; 








June 15 


Learned Diction.—A contemporary speaks of a lady who astonished a party | dent of the Drama is one capable of strong Tragic effect—a daughter's dey... 


ion to an aged Father! Thecharacter of Meta, in the impersonation of Mrs 


vex on its summit, and semipertorated with symmetrical indentations, or, in | Shaw, was an exquisite picture of filial love and womanly devotion—anq 


other words, a thimble! 

Flying made simple.-—Henson has at last completed a very simple flying ap- | 
paratus. He attaches a pair ot wings to his waist, which he works by con- 
nections made to his feet, while he bears up all but his whole weight by the |! 
force of his arms applied to each end of a stick, upon the centre of which he | i 
sits astride. 
lightweight upon his father’s cane, while being weighed. 

A field preacher, who had been a printer, observed in the asual harangue, 
‘that youth might be compared to a amma, manhood to a senucolon, old age to 
a colon ; 10 Which death puts a period. 

It is reported that Lord Brougham has visited Paris, in order to ascertain 


enlisted the sympathies of a crowded audience through the whole pe: formance 
We cannot, in our limited space, do justice to the numerous beautie, , 


hickly strown by Mrs. Shaw in this admirable performanee—the heroic bear. 
ng and unshrinking firmness she so nobly embodies, when impelled by duty 


’Tis said he took the idea from a little urchin making hi msel } po praye all the dangers of a besieged city, to effect her father’s release —her 
powerful appeals to those who can aid her purpose, were all touches of the 
sublime in acting,of which but few specimens are now left to the stage. 
Nor must we omit the scene in the fourth act, where she identifies the sup. 
posed daughter of the Governor as her long-lost sister. 


Here Mrs. Shaw 


whether the new and fashionable dance, ‘La Polka,’ contains any steps that | reached the perfection of her art. It -was that natural, imnpulsive, energetic 
might lead to the Chief Barony. It can be danced either with or without Gar- } acting that finds its way direct to the hearts of an audience, and is, in2eed, the 
ters, the great object being wo bend the knee, true impersonation of Nature. We wish that Mrs. Shaw could always act 


What is nonsense? Any sense that happens to differ from our own. 


thus, and divest herself of that occasional coldness or affectation of manner 


- » , . . . . — © + af . ”, . . . 
To Charles the Second’s partiality for his accomplished cousin, Frances | thar seems to be creeping into her style, and which is calculated to destroy 


Stuart, we owe the representation of Britannia on our copper coin. 


A lady having the mistortune to have her husband hang himself on an ap- 
ple tree, the wite of a neighbour immediately came to beg a branch of that 


her fine genius, and otherwise faultless execution. 


Mrs. Shaw is placed on too secure a pedestal in public esteem to need the 


tree, to have it grafted into one in her own orchard, ‘fur who knows,’ said | petty arts of mediocrity to enable her to sustain her proud pre-eminence. The 


she, ‘ but it may bear the same fruit!’ 


own smoke—and the smoker ot a cigar, pipe, or any other instrament of fu- 


ties. An ingenious apparatus for sweeping people’s throats, has been invent- 
ed, and may be seen at the Polytechnic. It is less cumbrous than the machine 
for chimneys, and can be worked by a man and a boy. 

A Mystery cleared up.—The reason why the Professor's wonderful telescope 
showed nothing whatever when directed to the moon, which was to be brought 
to within 1000 miles of the observer, arises simply from the instrament hav- 
ing had too much power—as the moon was brought 1100 miles nearer than 
calculation—being, of course, all the while 100 miles dehind the observer! 

A quaint writer says :—‘ I have seen women so delicate that they are afraid 
to ride, for fear of the horse running away ; afraid to sail, for fear that the 
boat might overset; afraid to walk, for fear the dew might fall; but I never 
saw one afraid to be married! 

ee 
MR. N. P. WILLIS’ LECTURE ON FASHION. 

A numerous and intelligent audience were attracted at the Tabernacle, on 
Thursday evening, to hear Mr. Willis’ lectureon a topic on which he has long 
proved himself perfectly aw fait,—and it is but rendering simple justice to the 
lecturer to say, that he completely enchained the attention of his hearers by 
his original and graphic treatment of the subject. The view Mr. Willis has 
so ably enibodied in his lecture, might be termed the Philosophy of Fashion ; 
and we have no doubt that his auditors shared, in common with ourselves, 
the agreeable surprise of finding that a subject so apparently trifling in itself, 
could, by the magic touch of Genius, be transformed into a topic pregnant 
with interest and importance to the well-being of the community. As a mere 
literary production, the lecture is every way worthy of the reputation Mr. 
Willis has attained ; and we are happy to learn that it is the intention of the 
author to present it to the public in a printed form. We would, however, 
suggest to Mr. Willis that he repeat the delivery at the usual lecture price, 
for it is one that should be generally heard by our lecture-seeking community. 
Mr. Willis has no pretensions to be ranked as an orator, but we cannot re- 





dier Guards (son of Lieut-Gen, Lord Fitzroy Somerset,) military secretary 
to Lord Ellenborough, is to occupy the same post on Sir Henry’s personal 
stall as Governor-General of India. 

The Marchioness of Hastings has presented the Rev. J. K. Stubbs, M. A. 
to the perpetual curacy of Measham, Derbyshire. ’ 

At the general meeting of the Royal Yacht Club held on Saturday last at 
the Thatched House, it was determined that the following prizes should be 
sailed for, the course round the island, at the ensuing grand Regatta at Cowes 
—August6.—A Cup of the value of 50/, August 13.—A similar prize.— 
August 17—iler Majesty’s Cup of the value ot 100 guineas. ‘The aiewies 
candidates were balloted for and elected:—Henry Hope, Esq., Zephyretia, 
180 tons; Major Courteney Philips, Circassian, 160 tons. 

A few days ago, the Duchess of Sutherland lost a valuable pearl necklace 

tting out of her carriage, as she supposed, either at the Palace or at Lord 

renville’s, in Burton-street. Search was made and inquiries instituted, but 
a fortnight passed anu no tidings were heard of the lost necklace. It so hap- 
pened that a coalheaver passing along Burton-street picked up the valuable 
ion, and without being aware of its worth gave it to his sweetheart, who 
wore it as the gilt of her beloved ata party which was attended by the work- 
man of an eminent jeweller. The necklace soon caught the eye of the artist 
in jewellery, who bought it from the damsel, and with the most praiseworthy 
honesty took it to his employer, who returned itto its noble owner. It is need- 
less to add that the workman has been well rewarded, and the coalheaver ;had 
cause to rejoice at his trouvaille. 

The Marquess of Anglesey has lately had an accident by falling, from 
which, however, we are happy to announce that he has pertectly recovered. 
When we see this gallant and chivalrous hero riding through our streets with 
the same noble bearing, and ‘ witching the world’ with the same ‘ noble horse- 
manship’ that has rendered him for many years the model of all would-be 
equestrians, we are apt to forget that he has lost a leg at Waterloo, and it is 
only when an accident like the late one occurs that we remember all we owe 
to this preux Chevalier, ‘sans peur et sans reproche.’ 

Tae Kine or Saxony.—Of all the royal visits expected in England, that 
of the King of Saxony appears to be the most certain, and the most near, tor 
his journey is announced for the end ofthe month. Frederick Auguste could 
hardly do otherwive than pay a visit to our Queen, after the high compliment 
she paid him two years back, of creating him a Knight of the noble Order of 
the Garter. 
element, forthis amiable Monarch’s passion is botany. Every summer he 
rambles about, almost unattended, some of the noble mountains in Europe, 
for the sake of gratifying this noble study. 

Ancrent Concerts.—The Earl of Cawdor made a very fine s*lection for 
the sixth performance of ancient music, which took place on Wednesday 
evening, to which ample justice was done by Dorus Gras, Miss 8. Flower, 
Miss Marshat!, Sulvi, Horncastle, Machin, and Staudig), supported by a first- 
rate band, led by Cramer and Loder, and a numerous chorus, conducted by 
Sir H. R. Bishop. 

Paituarmonic.—Mr. Mendelssohn brought with him several new compo- 
sitions, for a full orchestra, three of which were tried on Wednesday morn- 
ing, namely, Symphonies by Schubert and Gale, neither of which were much 
appreved of; but a MS. overture by Mendelssohn was greatly admired, and 
wilt be performed at one of the concerts 

Tue Eorssercu Cuain.—As the time for electing a professor of music at 
the’Edinburgh University approaches, the Ist of June having been fixed for 
that purpose, very great anxiety is felt by those who take an interest in it; for 
it is said that the votes for Donaldson and W.S. Bennett are equal, at present, 
and that it will be decided by the casting vote of an extra protessor. 

A Prize Mavaica.—The Western Madrigal Society offered a premium 
for the best madrigal, which was awarded last week to Mr. Netherclift, an 
amateur. ‘There were four other candidates, of whose compositions the um- 
pires spoke in very high terms. 


. — J. oe or tude bade »* . aad interadtinea lactnrm y . : 
Mr. Lover is delivering his highly amusing and interesting lectures on the | ties in a style of gorgeous magnificence, that for novel and unique effects 


music of Ireland at Manchester and Liverpool. He will return to his where- 
abouts in the Princess’ Concert Room, on Wednesday next, bringing with 


him an Jrish Brigade! 





— 
TVavicties. 
ON A SNOWDROP, 
ugh the early sky 
h with pain ; 
ving eye 
n shall live again. 


Spring, wandering thr 
‘Beheld the frozen eart 

ar dromt trom her 

Jove said, ‘ That g 

d instant from its icy bier 

The silver snowdrop straight arose, 

if promise of the vernal vear, 

Though cradled in its winter snows. 

To mace a Cad 

usual way, yourse!i—then send it to the baker's ; 

is sure to be @geéfer than if baked mM your own oven. 


On Wednesday last, at a meeting of the Hull town council, an alderman 


complained wn of & certalt tleman. ‘Sir,’ exclaimed Cour ei!) 
Wari, indignantly, ‘ you ought to have made that complaint when Ae tes | 
ent? 


He will aflerwards repair to Scotland, where he will be in his | 


it —Mix the required ingredients well together, in the 
if he isan adept, your cake 


frain from expressing our approbation of hisnaturaland perfectly gentlemanly 
style of delivery. — 
THE DRAMA. 
Park Turatre.—Mr. Simpson’s Benefit took place on Wednesday—and 
we sincerely regret that, in a pecuniary point of view, it was not all that the 
We are whoily independent of 





friends of Mr. Simpson would have desired. 
personal feelings or prejudices in our estimation of theatrical concerns. We 
believe the stage a necessary appendage to a civilized community ; we deem 
it capable of exercising a salutary influence on the taste, mind, and manners 
of the age; and we look upon the Park theatre as the most prominent in the 
city, or perhaps in the country, as giving that tone to society which we think 
the stage can produce—we therefore think that the manager of this establish- 
ment has a claim upon every influential citizen in New-York, who is in the 
habit of patronizing the drama; more especially when, as in the case of Mr. 
Simpson, that manager has, for a space of thirty years, wielded the managerial 
sceptre, with unimpeached fidelity of character, and with an earnest desire to 
furnish for his patrons the choicest talent procurable in the two hemispheres ; 
for it is idle to talk of bad management, the tact being indisputable that Mr. 
Simpson has, in conjunction with his late partner, been the means during a 
long series of years, of producing all that was recherché in talent and art, on 
the boards of the Park 

If the stock of novelty is comparatively exhausted, we mean of that high 
cast to which the trequenters of the Park have been accustomed, the fault does 
notlie with Simpson. He is now about to make a visit to Europe, to import 
whatever of novelty and talent there may be procurable for this market; and, 
to aid him in eflecting this object, a complimentary benefit was gratuitously 
tendered him, by gentlemen, whose appreciation of his services, and the ad- 
verse train of circumstances he has had to contend with, induced them to vo- 
and if the end has not been commensurate to their 





lunteer on the occasion 
| wishes, yet the house presented on Wednesday evening, an array of fashion 
| and respectability, that proved the warm estimation the Manager is held in by 
We have learned since writing the above; 
that the rex eipts of the house exceeded one thousand dollars. 


the influential portion of society, 


The performances were generally good—portions superlatively so, Borghese 
in the Cavatina from Betly, was naive, brilliant and effective—and in her 
} Duet trom the Fille du Regiment, she charmed the audience by the spirit 
of her acting, and the finish of her execution. 
was loudly encored in her Polacca, and Herr Korponay received a similar 
mark ol favour, 


Mademoiselle Desjardins 


Ole Ball, who generously came on from Boston, was 





rapturously received in the Carnival of Venice, and a series of variations 
on different airs, including Hail Columbia and Yankee Doodle. Whatever 
difference of opinion may exist relative to the comparative merits of Vieux- 
temps and Ole Bull, we, cannot but express the feeling that the Norwegian 
understands the road to popular approbation, for he takes it by storm, and 
| leads it captive at his will. This is the true stamp of genius, to which 
the world'invariablyrenders homage. 

Nrpio’s.—Mitchell has satisfactorily proved this week, his entire capabili- 








ty of conducting an establishment where the facilities for display test the 
Manager’s fullest powers. He has produced one of the latest London novel- 


we have never seen surpassed in New York. 
the ever popular Drama of the Forty Thieves—dished up by the facetious 


The piece is a burlesque on 


editors of “ Punch”—and we regret we cannot add that it is equal to their 
The jokes are too local,as indeed, are many of the characters 
The Police of London figuring as the Fairy agents of the 


reputation. 
and incidents 
original Drama—and much of the effect of the acting depending on the imi- 
tation of popular artists—which, we understand, were admirably rendered by 
Mr. and Mrs, Keeley—for whom the piece was written. Yet all that could 
ors and Manager has been eflected 


be done by ac and the piece is nightly in- 


»— 





creasing in public favour. Holland, as the terocious Hass: 
and Miss Taylor does more than we could have anticipated with Morgiana 


The splendid scenic effects and rich costumes will ensure ita run. The 


Tableau in the last scene of a Turkish banquet—is alone worth a visit—there 
is a reality in the whole arrangement rarely to be seen in stage illusions. It 
exceeds any previous efforts of many st essful ones Mitchell has al- 


ready achieved 
the Maid of 


This is, per- 


r Bowery Tureatre.—Mrs. Shaw revived Knowles’s Play 
Mariendor asjor f . fit M 


haps, one of rei f Kn es’s produ ns—although 


e mail inci- 


Siddonses and the O’Neil’s maintained their supremacy by an unvaried 
The Humen Ramongur,— The smoke nuisance’ is taken up in earnest in display ot their full powers not by occasional displays. 
the House of Commons. All people are to be compelled to consume their rank Mrs. Shaw as one ot the first living actresses, that we are thus severe in 


It is because we 


migation, who suffers a puff to escape him, is to be subjected to heavy penal- | 0UF strictures. 


We are glad to fiad, since writing the above, that this lady has renewey 
her engagement in conjunction with Mr. Hamblin, and that King John has 
been revived with great splendor—Mrs. Shaw assuming the character of 
Constance. That will be a treat of noordinary kind to every lover of the 
Drama: We sha!l report it in our next number. 





SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGELSEY LEG. 
EMOVED trom Second street to 80 Spring-street. Patroni8ed by the most eminent 
surgeons throughout Europe, aud by the most distinguished of their protessionai 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by all to be the nearest approach to nature 
hitherto produced. Introduced into this cous try and made solely by 
WILLIAM SEL PHO, No. 80 Spring-street, near bio4sdway, New York. 

Ic? Terms moderate, and indisputable references given. 
“ [have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho. Its constiuction appears excellent, and 
well calculated to answer al! the objects desired. But the ves: of all is the proof of those 
who wear them ; this is positive and undeniable. Some of my friends whoin | have mu- 
tilated inform me that they are superior to all others. VALENTINE MOTT, 
3inJ 1st Professor of Surgery, University of New York 








JNO. W. 8S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
has removed to 308 Bowery, between Bleecker and Houston-streets. June & 


——_—.. 





MR. J. W.S. HOWS, PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
EGS to inforin his friends and the pub ic, that he has been induced to appropriate a 
greater portion of his ume to the instruction of Private Pupils,on the following 
terms, payable in advance — 
Bor a course of Twenty Lessons for a single Pupil, 
* Jeccwcccceces ee-cccc” sco to “ 
three * 





Application may be made personally or by letier, at Mr. Hows’s Rooms, 308 Bowery 
between Bleecker and Houston-steeets, New York, June 7th, 1844. ab3tJs 


{ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS!! 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
Emicllished with wpwrards of thirty Engravings in each number. 
ESTABLISHED MAY 14, 1842. 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, established May 14, 1842, a pictured family 
newspaper, Containing essays on public affairs, jiteraiure, fine arts, tne dama, 
Sporting intelligence, science, and a record of all the events of the week «i home, 
abroad. and in the colomes ; the whove tiluminated in a high siyle of art by engravers 
of the first eminence, printed in aform convenient for binding, aod comprising six 
teen pages and Fort)-erght columus of letter-press, in atypography consistent with the 
beauty and neatness of the embellishments. 
The Proprietors of the Lilustrated London News have no longer to usher before the 
world a mere prospectus of a purpose and desigu. The project which they at first cor 
ceived in a spirit of sanguine ambition, has within a comparatively short period, beer 
crowned with the most gratitying and unprecedented success. With the rapidity of 
\ropical vegetation, their seed has grown to fruit, and the Llustrated London News is 
now the only Family newspaper, properly so charecterised, Which, exceeding all its 
contemporaries lu the amount of public patronage allotted to it, can claim a 
CIRCULATION OF FIFTY THOUSAND COPIES, 
and proudly takes rank as the First of all the weekly journals of the empire. 
* The great success of the llu-trated London News renders it necessary that the 
public should be on their guard that uiferior publications are not substituted for wis 
yaper. 

ie rhe I\justrated London News, is published every Saturday, and may te had of 
ali the bookeellers in the United States and Canada. 

N.B.—Also, all the back numbers, by applying to the Agent for the Proprietors, No 
117 Fulton-street, N. Y. ablmJ8 





PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

N no one instance has this valuable medicine failed, when persevered in, to affor¢ 
relief evenin the oldest and most inveterate cases ; if any, trom want of confidenee, 
or fickleness, discontinue their use too early, and thus leave unaccomplisned what 
they desired, they are not to attribute the fault to the medicine. * Diseases siow 
their progress go off slowly ; and that time Is necessary to remove the deeply rooted 
evils which time has occasioned.’ This should be borne in mind by all suffering from 
chronic diseases deeply rooted in the system, to impart patience and perseverance 
the use of this medicine, that where the disorder seems ubstinate, they may rest \ully 
assu;ed that time will effect a perfect and sadical cure 

HOT WEATHER and COSTIVENESS.—Habitual costiveness is, if not removed in 
time, a cause of more than halfthe disorders and pains to which humanity is subject. 
the medicines too generally had recourse tu, do more harm than good, as they weak 
en the peristaltic action of the bowels, and thus aggravate, instead of removing We 
complaint. Letit be remembered, that costiveness 1s coustitutional, and therefore it 
is apsurd to suppose a few doses of purgative medicine can remove it; an entre 
change of the system must be gradually produced by taking steadily two or three pls 
daily, for three, four, oreven sixmonths For this purpose there ts no medicine more 
deservedly popular than PARR’S LIFE PILLS, whilst it acts as a gentle but searching 
purgative, it is at the same time acarminative, warming and soothing. 

TO EXPORTERS TO SOUTH AMERICA AND THE BRAZILS.—Thomas Roberts 
& Co. inform the exporting merchauts of New York, that their popular medicine, 
Parr’s Life Pills, is put up m Spanish, Portuguese, French and German wrappers. * 
companied with interesting books in the same languages, testifying to the excelene 
and efficacy of the medicine. 

Agents for Louisiana—A. Oliver & Co., New Orleans. 
“ New Engiand—S. W. Fowle, Boston 
“ Canada—aAlfred Savage & Co., Montreal. 
And retail of ai] respectable druggists in the ciiy, and wholesale of j 
T. ROBERTS & CO., 117 Fuiton-street, New York. — av1mJ8 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 

Confines tus Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


WEEHAWKEN HILL. 

OR SALE, SPLENDID BUILDING SITES.—From 30 to 60 acres of hig! a - 
F proving landson Weehawken Hill, bordering by two turnpikes two mes a 
Hoboken; nearly all parts of the premises commanding charming views of te ‘ A 
Bay, Narrows, Islands, Brooklyn, &c., with a besutiful valley and cuff ia the * 
ground , adjacent are the Pavilions recently purchssed by the Hon. Daniel Webstt 
and Highwoods, the seat of James G. King, Esq., and directly opposite the seat « y “ 
Ehiers. Esq. For heaith the situation cannot be surpassed It is susceptible 0 _ 
sion into several building sites without mutual interference. The grounds are ted 
watered, and stocked with the best of gra‘ted fruits in full bearng, and ornamem 
with a great variety of flowering trees and shrubs. ' ae. 

On a portion of the premises has been erecred wi hin the last twelve months, ® ols 
tensive building for the purpose of hatching and raising poultry, artificially, an e? _ 
new invention, (not oa the prisciple now exhibiting,) and in full and successiil F ais 
tion, which has never before been accomplished, (Egypt apart althoug!: cot 











oy 





attempted ever since 1752. This invention being now indubitably perfecte: > 10 det 
ceptible of extension to various parts of Europe and America ; the proprieior™ 
rous of uniting wilh a capitalist or association, in order to reap the reward es 
ustry, at the same time opening a profitable field for the employme ni dor: ae a 
ther by patents, or one large establishment kept secret near @ great me.rop* 
further particulars inquire of Pres amid 
une 1—3t. j W. J. CANTELLO, on the prem'"™ 
FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. A 
Acacia 


HE Roval Mail Steamships Caledonia, E. G. Lott, commander, and 
Ryrie, commander, wiil leave Boston for the above ports, as follows, viz. 
; Caledonia on Sunday, Juve 16th, 1844 
Acadia on Monday, July Ist, 1544 
all 











Passage to Liverpool $120. To Halifax $20 . a 
; “ADI y to D. RRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, No. 3 Wall street. vy ee 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN S. BARTLETT. M D —PROPRIETOR. 
EVERY SATURDAY MORNING 
. tad py wet 
At the Office of the At No. 3 Barc levistreet, New Yo k, and orwarcee 
ma is of that day to th lifferent States of this Coniunent 
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__ POLITICAL DEPARTMENT 


Kuperial Parliament. 
‘ THE SPEECH 

OF SIR ROBERT PEEL, ON THE 
BANE CHARTER, 


DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, MAY 6ru, 1844. 

SiR ROBERT PEEL rose and said, Sir, there are occasionally some 
que-tions of such vast and manifest importance and which preter such a 
claim, | should rather say such a demand on the attention of the house, that 
all rhetorical preiaces, dilating on their magnitude or enjoining the duty of 
patient consideration, are enurely superfluous and imperinent; | shall, there- 
fore, proceed at once to call the attention of this committee to a matier which 
enters into every wansacuion of which money lurmsa part. There is no con- 
tract, public or private,—no engagement, national or individual, which is an- 
affected by it. ‘The enterprises of commerce, the profits ot trade, the arrange- 
ments to be made in all the domestic relation- of socie.y,—the wages of labour, 
the transactions of the highest amount, and of the lowest, the payment of the 
national! debt, the provision for the national expenditure on the one hand, and 
the command which the coin of the smallest has over the necessaries of life 
on the other, are all affected by the decision to which we may come on that 
great question which I am about to submit to the consideration of the com- 
mituee. (Hear, hear.) Sir, the circumstances ander which the duty impos- 
ed on me arises are shortly these:—In the year 1833 an act of Parliament 

which continued to the Bank of England certain privileges until the 
year 1855, and after the year 1855 until Parliament should determine to give 
one year’s notice to the Bank of its determination to revise the char.er. Be- 
fore, however, the expiration of the full period of 21 years, betore the arrival 
ot that term ot 1855, there was reserved te Parliament the power, after the 
lapse of 10 years, by notice to be given to the Bank, of revising the charter 
and reconsidering this whole subject. That period willarrive in August next. 
Afier August next it will be competent to this house, by notice given through 
the Speaker, to intimate to the Bank that within six months next following 
this nouse will reconsider the charter of the Bank of England; but, that op- 
portunity permitted to go by, the charter of the Bank and all the privileges it 
confers will endure necessarily until the year 1855. In the present state ot 
this country—in the present state of the currencv—after the inquiries which 
have been institu'ed, afier the degreeto which public attention has been ca led 
to this subject, the members of Her Majesty’s Government feel it to be their 
duty to avail themselves of the opportunity thus given to them by law, and to 
submit their views to Parliament on the subjec:. They are of opinion, that 
inquiry having been so exen ted that all the, information which is essential 
to the formation of a satistactory judgment has been collected, they should 
have been abandoning their duty if they had not taken maturely to consider 
this subject, and il they did not now come forward on their responsibility to 
snbmit to the consideration of Parliament at once and without protracted in- 
quiry the measures which in theiM@view it is desirable should be adopted. 
(Hear, hear.) Sir, 1 am perfectly satisfied that the members of this house, 
rising superior to all party considerations and all private interests, will 
consider it their duty to apply their deliberate and impartial consideration to 
this great subject. I have that confidence in the House of Commons, from 
past experience of their superiority to mere party views and personal interests 
where matters of such paramount importance come under consideration, that 
such will be the course they will pursue on this occasion, (Cheers.) I ask 
you to-night for no decision. It I can, 1 would deprecate the delivery of any 
positive opinion I ask you to listen to the proposals I shall make—to hear 
the evidence and arguments by which they shall be supported—to read and 
consider the resolutions which [ shall move, only pro forma ; and, afier having 
so deliberated maturely on the subject, to come to the discussion and then pro- 
nounce your cool and impartial judgment upon it. (Cheers.) Sir, | am not 
shaken in the confidence 1 repose in the house by publications | have seen, 
inviting the attendance of members on this subject. I hold in my hand the re- 
solutions adopted at a meeting of the general committee of private country 
bankers on the 17th of April last. 1 find that they resolved, ‘ That the refusal 
of Government to give information on the subject of their measure concerning 
banks and issue, naturally leads to the conclusion that it is their intention to 
propose some measure affecting country banks generally, and this meeting 
considers it most probable that it relates to the jocal circulation of the coun- 
wy.’ ‘hey then resolved, ‘ That under these circumstances it is most desira- 
ble that the banks of issue, whether private or joint-stock banks, should unite 
to oppose any alteration in the local circulation of the country, or in the con- 
ditions on which itis now allowed by law; and that the several joint-stock 
banks and banks ot issue throughout the united kingdom be invited to co-ope- 
rate with the private bankers in such opposition.’ 

The third resolution is, ‘that all bankers be requested, as far as possible, to 
bring the question fally under the consideration ot all members of Parliament 
with whom they may be acquainted or connected, and endeavour to induce 
them to oppose any such alterations in the local circulation of the country.’ 
Sir, l complain not of these resolutions. I complain not, at least, of the bank- 
ers inviiing members of Parliament to attend and consider this subject; but 
Ido hope that members of Parliament will resist the subsequent appeal, and 
that they will not come down here determined beforehand to oppose any alter- 
ation in the existing law which may be proposed for their consideration. 
(Cheers.) lL ask you, after having maturely considered the great principles 
on which any alteration of the currency must proceed, are you so satisfied 
with the existing state of things, are you so convinced that it is uterly im- 

ssible in any particular to suggest any alteration, that you will come down 

ere prepared, before hearing the discussion on the subject, to oppuse an in- 
superable obstacle, by previous concert and understanding, to any alteration 
in the existing law? I know that to be impossible. 1 hold in my hand the 
evidence which should make it impossible that any such previous compact 
and understanding, if entered into, could be fulfilled. (Hear, hear.) My im- 
mediate proposition appears to relate to banking concerns, and in particulat 
to the issue of promissory notes; but, considering that 10 years have now 
elapsed since this subject was brougnt under consideration, | hope 1 shall be 
excused if I do not inerely limit myself to the consideration of those princi- 
ples which on a superficial view appear to deterinine the issue of promissory 
notes. I hope I shall be allowed to godeeper intothe principles which govern 
this great question. (Loud cheers.) I cannot discuss here the principles 
on which we should establish the engagement to pay a certain definite value 
unless we are agreed in the principle as to what constitutes the measure 
value in thiscountry. (Hear, hear.) That isthe foundation of the whole 
ot this subject. It is impossible to raise any superstructure merely regarding 
paper credit and paper currency, unless we first consider the principles which 
determine the value of that of which paper is merely the representative ; and 
it is impossible that we should come to a common agreement as to the issue 
of paper unless we are agreed as to certain great principles relating to the 
measure of value and the medium of exchange. (Hear, hear.) Now, Sir, 
I very much fear that there is not that common agreement as to these other 
and greater principles to which | am alluding. I am afraid there is not an 
universal agreement as to what in this country is the standard and what 
actually constitutes the measure of valve. Sir, I invite discussion on that 
first and preliminary question, the toundation of all others. What, 1 ask, is 
by the law and practice of this country the measure of value? What is that 
which determines all contracts? I will strip the question of all merely 
technical phrases. I want to consider it ina popular point of view. The 
denomination of value is a ‘ pound.’ { won’t talk of ‘ measures of value ;’ 
i speak only of that with which you are in the every day concerns of life 
perfectly familiar; and my first question is this,-What is a ‘ pound?’ and 
what is the engagement to pay a ‘pound?’ Unless we are agreed on that it 
is in vain you attempt to legislate on the subject. Ifa‘ pound’ is a merely 
visionary theory, a fiction which does not existeither in law or in practice, 
in that case one class of measures relating to paper currency may be adopted ; 
but if the word ‘ pound,’ your common denomination of value, signifies some- 
thing more than a mere visionary fiction—ifa ‘ pound’ means a quantity of 
the precious metals of certain weight and certain fineness—if that be the de- 
finition of a ‘pound,’ in that case another class of measures relating to paper 
eurrency will be requisite. (Hear, hear.] Now, the whole foundation of my 
measure rests upon the assumption that according to practice, according to 
law, according to the ancient monetary policy of this country, the meaning 
of a ‘pound’ is neither more nor less than a certain definite quantity of gold 
with a mark upon it to determine its weight and fineness, and that the en- 
gagement to pay a pound means nothing, andcan mean nothing else, than 
t®e promise to pay to the holder on demand, when he demands i', a definite 
y of the precious metals. What is the meaning of the ‘ pound ’ accord- 
Ing tothe ancient monetary policy ofthiscountry? The origin of the term 
Was (his: —In the reign of William the Conqueror a pound of silver was the 
p ind of account. The ‘ pound’ represerted both the weight of metal and the 
denomination of moneys. By subsequent debasements of the currency a great 
alteration was made, not in the name, bat in the intrinsic value of the pound 
sterling, and it was not until a late period of the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
that silver, being then the standard of value, received that determinate weight 
which it retain*d without variation, with constant refusals to alter it, until 
the year 1716. when gold was practically substitated fur silver, as the exclosive 
sandard of value. The standard of silver, up to 1716, was fixed about 1567; 
but in 1717, the value of the guinea was determined to he 21s., and, for a 
certain period, both gold and silver constituted the standard of value. 





But in the year 1774, it was enacted that no legal contract should be dis- 
charged in silver for any sum of more than 251. That therefore made gold 
substantially the measure of value in the country, and it continued to be the 
measure of value legally and practically unti) 1797, when that fatal measure 
for restricting cash payments by the Bank was passed, enabling parties to 
issue paper money at their discretion without being convertible into coin, 
which disturbed not only the speculations, but the theories and notions of 
men with respect to the standard of value. (Hear, hear.) From 1797 to 
1810 public attention was not much directed to this important subject; batin 
1810 men of sagacity observed that the exchanges had been tor a considera- 
ble period unfavourable to this country—more unfavourable than could be 
accounted for by anything that could be called balance of trade or the mone- 
tary transactions of the country. A committee was appointed to inquire into 


the subjeci, and opinions then novel were stated — namely, that the ‘ pound’ | 


meant, in fact, nothing else than a definive quantity of the precious metals, 
and that those who promised to pay a pound ought to pay that quantity. Thar 
theory was very much contested at tie time. The House of Commons was 
not convinced by the arguments used in favour of it. The opinion of the 
public mind, that had prevailed since 1797 up to that period (1810), was that 
this was a mere delusion, a visionary speculation, and that something else 
was signified by a ‘ pound’ other than a definite weight of the precious met- 
als. ‘Those who contested the doctrines maintained by Mr. Horner and oth- 
evs who agreed with him were asked to specify what in their opiniou was a 
* pound ’—what the denomination of a pound sterling was, ed I must say 


they had the fairness to give their definition in sentences which, at least, en- | 
abled you to comprehend their meaning, although you could not comprehend 


the meaning of the thing signified. (A laugh.) To show how men’s minds 
iad been confused and perverted from the trath, on which the light of dem- 
onstration has been shed, one has only to look to the definitions there given 
of a ‘ pound sterling.’ 1 admire the gentlemen for having given their cefini- 
tions, they adopted a more bonest and straightforward course than those who 
in our day write interminable pamphlets on the currency, but never allow us 
toguess at theirmeaning (‘ Hear,’ and alaugh.) One writer said, that a 
‘pound might be defined to be a sense of value in reterence to currency as 
compared with commodity.’ (A laugh.) Another writer, who pretended 
that he had exhausted his faculties in considering this subject, was dissatis- 
fied with that definition, thinking the public had a right to something more 
definite and tangible, and that ‘a reference to currency as compared with 
commodity’ was not very obvious to enlightened minds. He said, ‘there is 
a standard and there is an unit which is the measure of value, and that unit 
is the interest of 33/. 6s Sd, at3 per cent.’ [loud laughter ]—' that being 1/., 
and that being paid in a bank-note as money of account.’ The last defini- 
tion which I shall quote from these three parties, written without concert, anc 
coming to their own determinations with respect to the standard of value, is 
this, ‘ ‘The standard is neither gold nor silver, but it is something set up in 
the imagination, to be regulated by public opinion.’ [Loud laughter.] It 
was supposed at that time that the doctrines propounded by the Ballion Com 
mittee were the visionary speculations of theorists, and were unknown in the 
former monetary history of this country. Bat that is not the case. Refer to 
every wriier of eminence before 1797—to Mr. Locke, to Sir W. Petty, wo 
any one who wrote before 1797, anc who had not been familiar with incon- 
vertible paper currency, and you will find they arrive at precisely the same 
conclusion with the Bullion Commitee. (Hear, hear.} ‘Take the opinion of 
Mr. Harris, an officer of the Mint, and a most eminent writer on the sub- 
ject long before the Bank Restriction Act. 

He said—‘ In all countries there is established a certain standard both as 


to weight and fineness of the several species of coins. In England a certain | 


quantity of fine silver is appointed by law for a standard,’—-he wrote when 
silver was the standard—‘ all payments abroad are regulated by the course of 
exchange, and it is founded upon the intrinsic value, not on the mere names 


of the coin.’ Anticipating the discussions now going on in the world, this | 


writer 150 yearssince laid down the true principle with respect to the measuie 
of value, and he said, ‘ Alter it if you please in your own dominions; you 
may break the public faith and curtail the long established measure of pro 
perty, but foreigners will make ample allowance for whatever you do, and 
that, however we may rob and cheat one atiother, they will secure themselves 
and take advantage of our discredit by bringing the exchange against us,’ 
In that simple statement, written 100 years since, lies, as L contend, the only 
true theory of the measure of value and the circumstances which govern it 
{hear}; and I wish I might now consider this as the elementary truth of es 
tablished value; but ithas been my duty, feeling the importance of this sub 
ject, to read as far as I can the diflerent publications upon it, and I am_per- 
fectly convinced that there is notin the universal public mind of this countryany 
general prevailing opinion what that is which constitutes the measure of value. 
{Hear.] 1 suppose that men give proot of their sincerity when they publish 
an octavo volume, and this [holding up a large volume] is a good specimen 
of the trath of what I say, as it is a most complete proof that with respect to 
those great truths which, as I said before, 10 many of us appear established 
upon some species of evidence as clearly as a proposition of Euclid, there is 
no general opinion, and that upon the subject of value there is no general con- 
currence. ‘This book was published in Birmingham on the 25th of January, 
1844 (hear, and a laugh): and more than one person, | presume. contributed 
to the publication of it. I wish to do justice to all parties, and I will say at 
once the I do not believe that in any other town than Birmingham this pub- 
lication could have been produced (hear, and laughter), and I do not believe 
that it isin the power of any one man to write so much nonsense as is con- 
tained in it. (Laughter.) It is the production of ‘Gemini,’ and I must state 
precisely as it is stated in the preface, that it is right to mention, that although 
some of the great principles brought forward are stated to be the principles 
of the Birmingham economists, yet they are by no means desirous that Bir- 
mingham alone should claim the honour of drawing public attention to our 
unjust monetary system; for the real fact is, that the seme principles have 
been advanced in various parts of the United Kingdom. (Hear, hear.) Well, 
then, what ar@ the principles contended for b; these gentlemen? First, they 
laugh at the notion of using asa standard now that which was used 300 years 
since. They say thatthe property of this countiy has increased—that the 
mercantile transactions of this country have increased, and to have that as a 
standard now which was used in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, although it 
has been adheredto ever since,shows awant of knowledge and illumination that 
is almost culpable. (Hear.) Now, there would be just as much sense in 
saying that we have increased in population, we have established railways, 
we have increased in wealth, and therefore with all the advantages of our 
new position, we onght now to have 16 inches to the foot. (Laughter.) 
There is no more reason why a pound should not be bound by all transactions 
notwithstanding our increase in wealth,—there is, J say, no more reason why 
you should change a pound than to say a foot shall be a toot and a half 
Then it is said—and this is repeated over and over again—and is one conc}u- 
sive proof I have that he who says these things has no more conception of 
the truth with respect to the measure of value than he has of any speculations 
in the most distant parts of the globe with which he is wholly unacquainted; 
it is said, what a monstrous injustice and folly it is to tie down the Bank to 
iscue gold at the old price of 31. 17s. 101-24. an ounce. Now, what is the 
meaning of this? The only meaning of an ounce of gold for 31. 17s. 10 L-2d. 
iv simply this—that it is the relation which silver bears to gold with respect 
to value. (Hear.) 
When you had a double standard, you said that a pound of gold should be 
oined, I think, into 44 guineas, and that a pound cf silver should be coined, 
int» 62 shillings, and you make them each a legal tender; and if yuu will 
make the calculation, you will find thata pound of gold being coined into 
44 guineas, and a pound of silver being coined into G62 shillings, the relation 
of gold to silver is about 122-13 tol. What thenisthe meaning of now ask- 
ing that the Bank should issue go!d at the rate of 5/. an ounce? I periectly 
understand vou if you say that all those who have contracted debts or engage- 
ments shall be allowed to pay their debis in that way,—that is, 5/. being im the 
payment of adebt an equivalent to what 3/. 17. 10 1-2d, used to be; and if 
you mean to enact that, eMact it simply. -make that the discount from the 
debt. But, depend upon it, that if you attemptto say that one ounce of gold 
shall not represent 3/, 17s. 10 1-2d. in silver, but 5/., silver and gold will be 
more powerlul than your Legislature (hear, hear,) and you will find it atterly 
impossible to alter the relative value of silver and gold. As Mr. Harris said, 
make what regulations you will about the payment of your own debts, cheat 
and rob yourselves if you will, bat you will still have the foreigner to con 
tend with—he will not be bound by your Legislature, nor will you yourselves 
The alteration will only affect past contracts. (Hearhear.) It will not affect 
future contracts. (Hear.) The quantity of gold, the reali value of coin, will 
determine all future contracts; they will be entirely governed by it Laise the 
sovereign to 22s. or 23s, if you will, but it will not have any corresponding 
effect abroad. But, observe, 1 do not deny that that may produce matier for 
consideration. Al! contracts during the inconvertibility of paper having been 
made through a different medium of exchange, When you restore that conver- 
tibility that subject may demand consideration. Bat | only wan: to convince 
you of what is now the complete measure of value. What are the prices in 
the bullion-market now? Silveris nota measure of value. You will find 
that in the bullion-market the ratio of gold to silver differs very \ittie from 
that established in the reign of George |. 1 believe that new silver is about 
5s. an ounce—and not 5s. 2d.; butthat is the relation of gok! to silver, and 
varies lite from what it bas been, ‘Those who contend that there ought to be 
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a relaxation of the currency, think, and rightly, that an abundance of the 
precious metals, although it woald not alter the ounce of silver with reference 
to gold, yet, by making gold more abundent, jt would influence prices, and 
act in favour of the debtor. But I very much doubt looking to the increased 
supply of gold from Russia and other places, whether or no, if it were desi- 
rable to attempt an alteration of the standard,—I very much doubt, [ say 
whether you would procure a relaxation of the contracts by now adopting 
| silver instead of gold. The third objection is, that it is most vawise to take 
| 48 your standard an article which serves not only for ihe purpose of coin, but 
which is also an article of commerce. Wise mea write pamphlets to w 
that you have taken gold as coin, and to serve as a measure of value, but that 
that same gold is also as bullion an article of commerce, and likely therefore 
, to betaken out of the country. Now, I maintain it is just because it is an 
article of commerce, and subloct to the same laws as other articles of com- 
merce, that it becomes fit to be taken as the standard, and our security asa 
measure of value—because precisely the same laws which regulate the im- 
port and possession of all other articles of commerce regulate the import and 
possession by this country of bullion. (Hear.) Bullion is distributed ac- 
cording to certain laws which we cannot understand, and which we cannot 
control ~The supply of bullion is regulated amongst the different countries 
ot the world according to their several necessities, Each country, for rea- 
| Sons we cannot dive into, commands a sufficient supply, and I go further than 
| most men on this subject. I say, that coin and bullion, as arueles of com- 
| Merce, are regalated by precisely the same principles as those which regulate 
other articles of commerce, Some say, that when there is a deficient bar- 
vest and a demand jor corn, all the coin will be sent out of the country, be- 
| cause there is no other article which at the time we can send in exchange for 
jit. I say, there is no distinction now, whatever, between coin and buillion; 
| but there is a preference, perhaps, for coin, and wisely, in my opinion, be- 
| cause there is a certain guarantee that it is of a certain weight and fineness ; 
, butdepend upon it, coin will never be sent out of the country for corn, unless 
it is more profitable to send out coin than anything else (Hear hear.) 
There is no reason why, because coin is of the usual value, that it should 
be sent out, unless it is sent out when it is dearer in all other countries than 
}in this. The law that governs it is exactly the same as that which governs 
other articles of commerce, and it is proved by this—when there is a sudden 
demand for coin, if it is more profitable to send out woollen or cotton man- 
| ufactures than to send out coin, then depend upon it they will be sent out, 
| and if they are unprofitable, then coin and ballion, which are identically the 
same, will be sent out; bat there 1s no reason why cuin should be exported in 
lexchange for foreign coin, other than such as regulates the export of any 
| other article, namely, that it is profitable. [Hear.}) These are in my opin- 
| ion the great elementary truths which apply to the measure of value, If they 
j can be contradicted, 1 want them to be contradicted in some clear and defi- 
| nite statement on the other side, (Hear, hear.] [I have not bewildered you 
| With talking about measures of value. I have taken a pound, and if you 
contest my description ol a pound, and of the obligation to pay a pound if a 
man engages so to do, let me know what your definition of a pound is, and 
what you think a man who contracts to pay a pound, contracts to pay. 
{Hear.] But | object to the obligation which hon. gentlemen might impose 
upon me of reading a pamphiet, or perhaps an octavo, stating what the defi 
nition of a pound is [‘ Hear,’ and a laugh;) but the real fact ts, that altuogh 
there are great elementary truths, yet occasionally there are small occurren- 
ces which appear to be contradictions of them—circumstances which, not 
well explained, will affect them, and ingenious writers take bold of these lit- 
tle circumstances and say — These do not conform to your great principles, 
and therefore your great principles are not ue,” Why, when Sir lsaa 
Newton deduced the trath of the planetary system from the great principle 
of gravitation, there were some slight phenomene and disturbances which 
appeared to contradict his theory, and which he could not reconcile. But 
subsequent philosophers, on the ground which he had acquired from error, 
carrying their researches fur her, still reconciled all these phenomena and 
disturbances to the original great principle ; and that which at first appeared 
to be a contradiction turned out to be a confirmation of the elementary truths 
which Sir Isaac had discovered. [Plear, hear.] And so it will be here 
|{Hear, hear.] Hf you had every circumstance, everything tending to some 
apparent deviation fully explainedto you, depend upon it you woald find it 
possible to reconcile all with the great truths originally propounded, Now, 
if these principles are correct, it would be quite consistent with them to es 
tablish some other measure of value than that which you have taken, You 
have taken a pound and a certain quantity of gold, but a might consistent- 
ly with these principles, if you were now at liberty to decide for a new state 
of soviety, adopt silver instead of gold. You might, if you thought it desi- 
rable, adopt a standard of a new metal, you might abolish coin altogether 
and adopt the principle contend-d for by Mr. Ricardo, viz, allow no bullion 
to be exchanged for notes, except in large quantities; that small notes should 
be issned for guineas and sovereigns, and when a man commanded 50/. in 
notes, he might then, if he liked to take the trouble, demand bullion trom the 
sank. I say it is consistent with all of these great principles to adopt the 
whole of these alterations. But in my opinion, in our present position no- 
thing could be more unwise than to depart from the great principles which 
regulate the coinage of this country. I am not speaking of any particular 
measures; and! assume that seven-eighths of the gentlemen I how address 
concur with me. [Hear, hear.] I admit that you might select some other 
mode of establishing the same principle; but before you ores from the 
present mode, | would entreat you to recollect the measure of value which 
you have—viz., gold, and that is the measure you have had practically for 
nearly 100 years,always excepting the period of the Bank restriction, [ Hear.} 
You should bear in mind that all the great writers on the subject—Sir Wil- 
liam Petty, Mr. Locke, Mr. Marris, and, last of all, the Earl of Liverpool— 
were all decidedly in favour of a single standard of value, [Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Locke was of opinion that silver ought to be the metal selected for the 
standard of the country. He said it was the money of account in the world, 
and had assigned reasons which, with all deference to that great authority, 
appear !o me erroneous, why silver, instead of gold, should be taken as the 
standard of value, and if you had a free choice between them, there is no- 
thing which would not leave it perfectly open to you to select it. But as your 
transactions for so jong a period of time have been founded upon a single 
metal, ana that metal gold, and you determined to have coin performing the 
functions of the lower orders of society throughout England and Wales,I do 
hope that nothing will induce this house to disturb the monetary arrange- 
ments in this respect. (Hear, hear.) 

That which you have used is in exact conformity with the opinions and 
views of the ablest writers on the subject, not prejudiced by exciting circum- 
stances, bat writing under a different state of things, and in conformity with 
the opinion of the greates’ recent authority upon the regulation of coinage; I 
mean the first Earl of Liverpool, who, in his leer to the King, which, I think, 
| contains as much trath and sound sense upon the sulject as any publication 
| that ever emanatedtrom the press, strongly recommends that we should adopt 
| as the principle of our coinage the very principle which is now established. 
| Lord Liverpool says—‘ After all consideration of this extensive, abstruse, 

land intricate subject, I humbly ofier to your Majesty, as the result of my 
opinion,’—now this was in 1804, that is before silver had been made a merely 
representative coin— first, that the coin of this realm, which is to be @ prin- 
cipal measure of property and the instrament of commerce, should be made 
of one metal; secondly, that in this kingdom gold coin only has been for 
many years past, and is now, in the opinion of the people, the principal mea- 
| sure of property and the instrument of commence. It has been observed that 
| in a country like Great Britain, 0 distinguished for affluence and the extent 
| of its commercial connexions, gold coin is the best adapted to be the principal 
i measure of property in this kingdom ; and, accordingly, gold coin is now the 
: standard coin, or, as it were, the sovereign archetype by which the value of 
all other coins is regulated, and by which the prices of ali commodities bought 
| and sold are adjusted. Vor these reasons gold coins should be made as per- 
‘| fect as possible. And thirdly, where the functions of the gold cvin cease, 
there the fanctions of the silver coin should begin, and where the functions of 
the silver coin cease, there the functions of the copper coin should begin, and 
| so far gold, silver, and copper, should be made a legaltender. But silver and 
| copper should be subordinate and subservient, and merely representative coin, 
taking their value from the gold coin, according to the rate which the Sove- 
reign sets upon it.’ 

‘These are exactly the principles which now regulate the measure of value. 
You have one measure of value—the gold coin. You have abolished silver 
as a legal tender for any sum beyond 354. You have coined the ounce into 
66s. instead of @2s. the extra 4s. being for seignorage, and vou have made sil- 
ver subordinate and sabservient, to use the words of Lord Liverpool, to the 
other, viz., the gold coin. You have, therefore, a single standard—you have 
that standard which has been for the last 100 years the standard of value. 
You have silver and copper coin as ancillary and subordinate coin, and that 
is the best arrangement which can be made for the security of the monetary 
system. (Hear, hear.) At any rate, that bas been the sysiem which has per- 
mitied a man of the humblest classes in society to obtain 5/. in gold for five 
pounds worth of prodace or value. You have now allowed the lower classes 

he use of gold in their transactions, and by so doing you have taken a more 
perfect secarity lor perfect convertibility, than by saying that he who should 
produce 1001. in notes should be able to exchange it for gold coin. I know 
that it is said that by some change you might diminish the chance of panic 
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and confirm the security of the farmer; bat | doubt very mach whether any 

von to guard against panics would have any beneficial effect, ( Hear.) 
I believe you might a certain regulations which would give you greater 
security even against that evil—against which it is impossible directly to 
guard yourseli—oy preventing the depreciaticn of gold. I believe that it 
would be a greater security against even ihatevil by having gold coin circu- 
lated throughont the country, by manifesting a confidence against such panics, 
than by any regulations of law to protect against its effects. (Hear ) 

Ihave now dore with the principles which I think determined the measure 
of value, and which I think in this country ought to regulate, as far as coin is 
concerned, the medium of exchange. 1 hope | have not exceeded the limits I 
ought to take in declaring my opinion upon so important a subject. [Hear.] 
Bat when a great question comes under our review there is a great advantage 
in reviewing the elementary principles relating to it. [Hear.] I now come to 
that which is a most important part of the subject ; and here again, I must be 
allowed (o state what appear to me to be the principles which should regu- 
late our paper circulation—I mean the circulation of promissory notes pay- 
able to the bearer on demand. I speak of those, and those only. When I 
speak of money, I mean by money the coin of the realm, or | mean promis- 
sory notes payable to the bearer on demand—payable in the coin of the realm. 
Now, I wili not trouble myself or retard the hous. by | refined specalation 
about a variety of other kinds of paper currency. I shall say little or nothing 
on the great question which was discussed in the Bank Committee as to 
whether deposits, or checks on bankers, or bills of exchange, partake of the na- 
wre of a currency, J say that in some respects they do, or for aught | know 
may, partake of the nature of a paper currency; but Juoking at it with reter- 
ence to that particular point with which, and with which alone, I have to 
deal, namely, the eflect which a paper currency has on prices, the effect it has 
peerage pam the effect it has in disturbing the measure of value and ban- 
ishing gold,—I say that a promissory note payable to bearer on demand is of 
a totally different character, from all those other descriptions of currency, and 
that it has a totally different effect. In the first place, the nature of the in- 
strament is different. {t performs the office of a currency; it passes from 
hand to hand; no personal guarantee is required; it acts as a substitute for 
coin; itis notlike a bill olexchange, which requires an endorsement at every 
transfer; it is a substitute for money; it performs the functions of money ; 
and it acts on prices as money does. Observe, | do not say that those various 
transactions connected with paper credit and the cireulation of paper have not 
an effect on the supply ofthe precious metals, or in determining the economy of 
the issue of the precious metals; but the fact is,that they disperse instead of keep- 
ing up the amount ofthe precious metals, and thus afford a guide to the keep- 
ing up of the amount of those precious metals. They resort to the general inar- 
ket of the world, and if you can save the five or six millions that go to other 

riers, to that extent, and tu that only, is the bearing of that paper circula- 
ion on the intrinsic value of gold—one hardly perceptible in this country. It 
alters the value of gold as to other commodities in a slight degree, because 
one country requires rather a less supply than others. I think all experience 
shows that these promissory notes, payaole on demand, have a different effect 
on prices and exchange from that of those kinds of paper currency on account 
of which the attempt is made toinduce us not to interfere to regulate the issue | 
of promissory notes. Now, at an early period in the history of the Bank, | 
when there was an entire confidence in its stability—1 speak of more than a 
cenwry ago, when the shares that had becn issued at 60 were at 112—at | 
that time the Bank paper was so depreciated thata guinea in gold was worth | 
30s. in paper—the same being the case as regarded silver; and the exchange 
was greatly against this country, What did the Bank do? They had Jent 
large sums to the Government, they had lent money on mortgages and in | 
other ways, and they had sent out large issues of paper until they lowered the 
value of their paper until the price of a guinea was 30s, What, I say, did 
the Bank do? ‘hey took the advice of eminent men, and they determined to | 
limit the number of the promissory notes they issued; and the consequence | 
was that the exchanges became in our favour, and the value of their notes | 
was restored. (Hear.) In the history of the Scotch banks you will find that | 
the same things occarred. You find that the exchanges were most unfavour- | 
able to Scotland. They adepted the same measure which was ad ypied by the | 
Bank of England ata tormer period—they diminished the number of their 
notes, and the exchanges were restored again. Now, those who have attended | 
to the subject are aware thata very able report was made in the year 1804 
upon the exchanges between Ireland and this country. In Ireland the bank- 
notes of the Bank of Ireland had become very much depreciated in value, so 
that 118 bank-notes of the Bank of Ireland were required in order to purchase 
100 of the Bank of England, and the guinea was of yreat value as compared 
with the Irish bank-notes. A commuttee was appointed to consider the sub 
ject. The directors of the Bank of lreland positively denied that there was 
any over-issue of their notes, They said that they never issued any more 
than what the people demanded in the legitimate course of things. [A laugh ] 
Bat the committee told them that they would never restore the exchanges to 
oa unless they diminished the issues of theit notes. They were still incredu- 
ous; bat the exchanges became still more untavourable, and at last they 
said, ‘ Let us try the remedy of the committee, and reduce our 3,000,000%. of 
issue to 2,400,000,’ They did so; and the consequence was, that the irish 
bank-notes soon afterwards regained their proper valne. Is not this a reason 
and proof that promissory notes exercise an influence on the exchanges which 
bills of exchange and checks on bankers do not exercise ? [Hear.] 

But it is said, ‘if there are 30),000,000/. of promissory notes, and they were 
all presented at the same time, the Bank could not pay them, and, theretore, 
it is bo use adopiing any regulations as to promissory notes, un ess you ex- 
tend them to bills of exchange and all other paper circulation that is founded 
on your meta tic currency.’ [ hope, however, that the house will be prepared 
to admit this principle—that a promissory note payable on demand is a differ- 
ent thing, and iavolves a different principle, from the other forins of the circu- 
lating medium, The attemptto place them all on the same footing was made 
at the time of the Bank restriction. Then, also, it was said, ‘ Do not apply 
your principle tu the promissory notes unless you are prepared to extend it to 
the other descriptions of paper currency.’ Lord Liverpool, however, touches 
incidentally on that point in the trestise to which I have already referred. He 
says,—‘ It is a very common artifice’ (I scarcely like to use so strong a term 
as the noble earl applied), ‘ practised by those who have written on the sub- 
ject of a paper carrency, to confound paper credit with paper currency.’ ‘This 
applies to what has been written between 1800 and 1815; ‘and even to con- 
found the higher sorts with the inferior sorts, such as immediately to intertere 
with the use of the coin of the realm. Paper credit is not only highly con- 
venient and beneficial, but is even absolutely necessary in carrying on the 
trade of a great commercial king¢om. Paper currency is a very undefined 
term as used by speculative writers, To fiad arguments in its suppor, at 
least to the extent to which it is at present carried, they have been obliged to 
connect it with paper credit so that the principles on which the use of paper 
eredit is truly founded may be brought in support of a great remission ot pa 
per currency.’ Now, is not the case the same at the presentmoment? Are 
there not those who are attempting to deter us from regulating a paper cur- 
reney (by which I mean a currency of promissory notes, payable on demand), 
because they tell us that we ought to contemplate something more extensive ? 
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quite other principles than those of competition, because it is definite and fix 
ed, not variable—fixed in this way, that the amount of paper currency must 
be determined by the relation it bears to the gold currency. It it exceeds 
that, then itis in excees. ‘Therefure, all that the country as I think requires 
is, that it shall have the greatest supply of paper having its value determined 
by a corres ing amount of gold, and that paper shall be issued in quarters 
entitied to the highest credit. 

A very different doctrine, however, is supported by those who coutend for 
unlimited competition ; and I beg to call the attention of the house to some 
ol the admissions which they make in the course of their argument in favour 
of unlimited issue. Those who hold the same opinions as I do contend, 
that were unlimited competition allowed, although it might be very ible 
that the issue oj notes must ultin.ately conform, yet that a considerable inter- 
val might elapse before that conformity was established, and that the means 
of establishing it, though certain in their operation, yet produce great embar- 
raesments and inconvenience before they were entirely successful ; that there 
is not the immediate and close sympathy between the issues of paper and its 
profes-ed value in gold that there ought to be; that the country is not im- 
uw ediately alive to the depreciation that is going on, until ultimately reminded 
of it by that silent monitor—gold ; and that by neglecting its early warnings, 
you force on the Bank the necessity of precipitate contractions. That doc- 
trine was referred to by several of the country oankers whu gave evidence be- 
fore the committee in support of their views ; but that evidence is, in my opi- 
nion, a complete confirmation of the opposite doctrine to that which they 
maintain, One gentleman was examined—Mr. Hobhouse, a banker in the 
south-west of England, and a brother, I believe, of the right hon. baronet the 
member of Notuingham, who spoke with some authority from his having 
been chairman ofthe Committee ol Private Bankers, aud their selected organ. 
What account did he give of the issues of private bankers? He was asked 
— with a rise of prices would there be an increased paper issue by country 
bankers? He answered :—‘ Yes, there will be an increase in the local cir- 
culation when prices rise. Gold isa commodity, of which there may be a 
giutanc there may bea scarcity, and 1 could never see any reason to be 
irghtened at an export or drain oi gold.’ He was then asked :—' Ought not 
there to be a cuntraction of the circulation under such circumstances ! He 
answers :—‘ Whether there ought or ought not I cannot tell, but I am sure 
that, in fact, there coud notbe. [am perfectly satisfied that it is quite impos- 
sible for these local currencies to be influenced by the price of gold or the 
joreign exchanges." He is then asked :—‘ Does it not ofien happen that your 
circulation is increased in the beginning of a drain of gold ? He answers :— 
‘Yes, we do not preiend that our cfreulation is at all governed by what I have 
stated already.’ Ano her witness who was examined was Mr.Stuckey. He 
was asked this question,—Supposing, fur instance, it should be ultimately 
tuought that it is desirable that the courtry circulation should have a general 
contormity to the state of the foreign exchanges; do you conceive that this 
could, in any way, be effected by the country bankers?’ He answers, ‘ I do 
not at present see how it could be accomplished, and I may take the liberty of 
going further in answer to that question, and saying that it appears to me that 
the country issues, as conducted in the west of England, have very little or 
nothing to do with foreign exchanges,’ Now, the effect of this evidence is, 
that country banks donot control their issues according to the state of their 
foreign exchanges. The amount of their issues depends upon prices. When 
speculation flows, and prices rise, that is the time at which a check is re- 
quired on the increased issues of the country banks, Yet that is the very time 
at which you stimulate their activity,( Hear, hear.) Whatlnow seek to estab- 
lish is that unless there is some kind ofcontrulling check, there is a danger that 
just at the period when the warning is given, so far from that warning being 
attended to, it acts in an opposite direction. Prices are rising. ‘The country 
bankers tell you they have no contolovertheir currency. The increase of 
price determives their increase of issue, and there is going on at the same time 
ihis double operation of an increased speculation and an additional stimulus 


given tothat speculation. And this arises because the couniry banks have } 


no control over their own issues. There is a total abaegation olf the effect oj 
the foreignexchanges. ‘The first witness from whose eviuence | quoted, when 
asked whether the circulation of country banks was governed, as that of the 
Bank of England was, by the state of exchanges, fairly admitted that it was 
not the fact. He was asked--' Does it not wean that when a drain of gold 
was beginning, that was the time when frequently the circulation ofthe country 
banks was increased ?'—that isto say, at the very time when there ought to 
be a simultaneous gradual contraction, The auswerof Mr. Hobhouse is— 
‘ Yes; there is an increase at the -eginning of a drain of gold, and the circula- 
tion is not governed by it.’ So that the competition'amongst the country issu- 
ers is stimulated by that feeling so Datural to man, which prompts a banker 
to say, — IU’s ol no use forme, individually, to contract my issues when oth- 
ers won't dothe same. 1] shall suffer by doing so. My individual efforts wili 
produce no efivct onthe aggregate, While some competitor will take wy share.’ 
And thus each refusing to make that individual sacrifice, which, indeed, is 
useless where only made individually, the crisis comes—there is a demand 
for gold w ich cannot be satisfied, and the end of ail is, much individual suf- 
fering and fortunes ruined, until at last it becomes necessary to establish 
that equilibrium between gold and paper money which nothing can establish, 
where ihere is a tendency to depreciation, but prudent and firm measures. 1 
deduce, tuerelore, as weil from the experience of those whoknow the practical 
working of the subject as from the reasen ot the case, that you will not with- 
outsuch measures be able to secure yourself against great fluctuations in the 
value of paper, aid great vicissitudes in your mercantile transactions, If we 
call in the aid of experience as well as of reason, and also the admission of 
opponents, | think the case is almost conclusive ; for what has been the von- 
dition of the United States? Let u8 take warning by the misfortune of our 
neighbours. ihere you had no private banks, but only joint-stock banks, 
nominally and theoretically on good convertibility, based upon the infinite lia- 
biliiy ol shareholders. But you had also, the unlimited purchaseand increase 
of issues to meet increased prices, and the consequence was a sudden crash, 
a total suspension or check to payment, individual fortunes rained, public 
credit destroyed, and the commerce of the whole United States paralyzed 
(Hear.) It immediate convertibility is a check, why has it not operated as sach 
in the United States ? So long as the power of, in some measure, controlling the 
issues was confided toacentral bank with extensive privileges, its influence, 
though not sufficient to preven’ occasionai failure, did keep their issues with- 
in some bounds. Their conduct was regulated by rules, and other banks 
were compelled in some degree to the principles of the ruling bank of the 
United States. But the ruling principle destroyed, individual competition 
went on, and the result was much individual suffering and something very 
like a national bankruptcy. ‘The example, then, of the United States isa 
strong proof in favourof that proposition for which I contend, viz, that per- 
fect, unlimited competition and convertibility into gold, is nota complete se- 
curity agatnst overissue, [Hear. hear.) I have now stated with respect to 
the measure of value,—wi h respect to the coinage and currency,—and with 
respect to promissory notes payable on demand, the broad and general ptin- 
ciples which Lthink ought to regulate these three great elements of our mone- 
lary system. Ihave done on this occasion what I have done on others. 
Ihave stated withoutthe slightest compromise or concealment the leading 





*No,’ says Lord Liverpool, ‘ a proper currency, strictly speaking, consists of 
notes or bills, payable and convertible into cash on demand by the persons 


less iples which in my opinion ought to regulate those matters; and | now 
laVe t» state the extent to which | propose to carry out those principles. If1 


I may be told, as | have been told before, that these are very good principles 


| 
‘ . t Z . ’ 
who issued them, at the will of the holder.’ | do not carry out those principles imme liately to their fall and entire extent, 


Yes, sir, | assume a paper currency to be a different one—in the essential 
character to which I refer, and which induces us to deal with it—from those 
other kinds of paper credit which, depend upon it, will regulate themselves it 


laid down in the abstract, but that practically | shrin« from their applicauun. 
| Nevertheless, the opinion which I have formerly expressed I stiil entertain— 


you will only adhere to the measure of value, insist on immediate converti-| that it is of great importance in public men to lay down the great principles 


bility, and don’t be afraid of any mass of bills of exchange that may be in cir- 
culation. The foundaticn of these valuable instruments of commerce is that 
metallic standard which you ought to guard against depreciation, direct or in- | 
direct. (Hear, hear.) But it has been contended by very eminent men that | 
the only security you need take against an extensive issue of paper currency | 
is immediate convertibility. ‘This doctrine indeed appears to have the sanc- 
tion of authorities no less eminent than Adam Smith and Ricardo. They as- 
sume thatthe paper engagement should always be literally tulfilled—that there 


secure practical immediate convertibility, then there will be no immediate 


by which important measures should be regulated: and in discussing a 
question oi such magnitade as the present, [ bad rather it was said, ‘ You 
tall short in the application of your principles,’ than that‘ You have con- 
cealed or perveriea those principles for the purpose of covering vour limited ap- 
plication ofthem.’ In addressing the house on this important subject, I have 
in the first instance stated principles which I deem to be correct, and 
which ought to be the rule and guide of ourtature legislation, and I now have 
wo consider, with the same unreservedness, how far attention io circumstances, 


modification or limitation to the immediate application of those principles. | 


} 
| 
should be no postponement by means of paper; but they say a!so that if you | to existing interests, to the usages and habits of the community, demands a 


apprehension of conversion. If that opinion be not well-f anded it would 
he no reflection on those eminent men. We are in a constant state of transi- | 
tion, and we are constantly making new discoveries as to the rules which |} 
regulate our paper currency, Atthe same time the house would, no doub, | 
be disposed to abanden an opinion sancti ned even by such men as Adam 
Smith and Ricardo, if from subsequent lights that have been thrown on the 
sutyect they should Lecome convinced that they were in error. Now, ! shall 
coniend, both upon reason, and also upon the admission of advocates of free 
competition—and this will be a most difficult and important part of the sub- 
yect—that convertibility into gold, together with unlimited competition as to 
tasue, does not give sutlicient security. (Efear.) First, to look at the argu 

ment as derived fom reason alone,—I admit that in tree competition there is 

a great advantage as regards the supply of most articles. Free competi ion 
taken generally, is calculated to give you the articles you require atthe cheap 
esi rate. Batine vmmenting on that prin iple as avempied to be applied toa 
paper currency, Isay thata paper currency is governed entirely on principles 
different from those which govern almost every other artic Ot currency, | 


do not want the greatest quantity at the cheapest price. What] wantis this | whi h we wish to guard as muchas possible ? 


nal ~ — . j ‘ : } 
—that | shal! be able to command a supply of that paper currency whose 


value shall be exactly conlormahle to gold 


Alll can promise is that { will propose no practical measure which is in- 
consistent with the principles which Ihave laid down, and which I should 
think did not tend to lead to their ultimate and complete fulfilment. (Hear, 


hear). It is, however, most important that the me~ who are respoasibie for | 


the management of the affairs of a great country like this—seeing how easy 


it is, by immediate legislation, so to affect private interests as to create panic 


or introduce confusion into the monetary transactions of the country—it is 
most important that they should take care, first, that they did as little of prac- 
tical evil as possible by the application ot sound principles; and next, that 


for the sake of efivcting an extensive and comprehensive reform, they did not | 
raise prejudices against the progress of that reform by pushing forward the 


application of their principles in a mannet incompatible with the due con- 
siderauon of private and personal interests. [tHear.] 

In what mode—admuitting the principles | have announced to be correct,— 
in what mode shoult we proceed to provide for the present establishment of 
them, and their ultimate acoption, taking care at the same time that tn the in- 
terval there should be as litte risk of the occurrence of the evils against 
Some have contended —and 


| am not prepared to deny the force of their statements—that we have a new 


g and that tha supply shall be given | State { society to deal with. and that by tar the wisest plan would be, toclaim 


to me by parties in whose honour, integ and solven I shall have the 
greatest confidence ( Hear, hear.) I don’t want, therefore, the che apest arti 


} 


ior ‘he state the exclusive privilege of the issue of the me ney, as we have | 


laimed for it the exclusive privilege of coinage. ‘These parties argued—and 


a ee 














rived from that which is the representative in the state for money, and that ; 
the state had the power of issuing on sound principles there a 
be established a controlling power over all issues, which would prevent the 
possibility of fluctuation, and insure, as far as possible, an equilibrium 15 the 
currency. At the same time there have been men, whose judgment was 
entitled to weight, and who have expressed a different opinion on this subject. 
This question was under the consideration of the house when Lord Alihor 
brought forward the Bank Charter Bill, in 1833. It had also been the subject 
of consideration in the committee ; and Lord Althorp, in moving the extension 
of the Bank charter, expressly discussed this very question of a single bank 
ot issue to be constituted by ant responsible to the Government.  Hayj 
mentioned the name of Lord Althorp, I must, though I differ trom that noble 
lord in respect to politics, bear testimony tu his integrity and soundness of judg- 
ment in ali such financial matters as | am now reterringto. No man who 
ever filled the office which the noble lord then held is entitled to stand higher in 
public estimation as respects a character for honour and mniegrity. On the oc- 
casion to which I have just referred Lord Althorp said :— Another point for 
consideration is, whether the profits, which must necessarily be derived from 
the circulating medium of the country, should be by Government, 
os should be allowed to remain in private hands? Now, Sir, the advantages 
the only advantages, which | have been enabled to discover in a Government 
Bank, as compared with a private company, are those which result trom nay- 
ing responsible persons to manage the concerz, the public deriving the benefit 
of it; but then, on the other hand, I think these advantages are much more 
than counterbalanced by the political evils wuich would inevitably result trom 
placing this bank under the control of the Government. I think that the effec: 
of the state having the complete control of the circulating medium in its own 
hands would be most mischievous. Under these circumstances, Sir, I cer- 
tainly am prepared to pro the continuation of a single bank ot issue in 
the metropolis, subject to the control of the publicity of their accounts. If we 
were now, for the first time, establishing a system of banking on which the 
country should proceed, I think this would be the most advisable mode of es- 
tablishing a bank in the metropolis; but, Sir, this proposition has the addi- 
tional advantage—and it is no mean one—that it will occasion the least 
change; because I certainly aim of opinion that, unless sofhe great advantages 
could be derived from a change inthe monetary system of thiscountry, nothing 
could be more ill-advised—nothing could be more useless, than to depart {rom 
it.’ In the latter part of Lord Althorp’s observations, so tar as they apply to 
the Bank of England as compared with the establishment of a Government 
bank, | entirely agree. The true policy in this country was to work with the 
instruments you have, as far as you can, and if you can carry into effect yeur 
great principles without the distarbance of private interests, lam of opinion 
that you would gain a double advantage by so acting, provided always that 
the course you adopt is perfectly consistent with the establishment of your 
rinciples. ‘This brings me to an explanation of the practical measures which 
| occgatd for the regulation of the matters | have submitted to the con- 
sideration of the house. (Hear.) I will explain themalmost without com- 
ment, in order that the house may be in full possession of the plan recom- 
mended by the Government. We think it of great importance to increase the 
controlling power of a single bank of issue. We think it the wisest mode to 
work with the instruments which exist, and to select the Bank of Engiand as 
that controlling and central body, 1ather#han to appoint commissioners acting 
under the authority of Parliament for the purpose of the issue of a paper cur- 


‘rency. I therefore propose, with respect to the Bank of England, that it should 


contuaue in pussession of its present privileges of issue—but that there should 
be a complete separation of departments in the Bank—and that the banking 
business should be administered on principles perfectly different from those on 
which the department ol issue should act. I propose that there should be an 
actual separation of these two depariments of issue and banking (hear, hear) 
—that there should he different @ilicers to each, and a different system of ac- 
count. I likewise propose that to the issue department should be transferred 
the whole amount of bullion now in the possession of the Bank, and that the 
, issue of bank-noles should herealter take place on two foundations, and two 
foundations only :—first,on a definite amount ol securities ; and after that, ex- 
clusively upon bullion; so that the action of the public would, in this latter 
respect, govern the amount of the circulation. There will be no power in 
the Bank to issue notes on deposits and discount of bills, and the issue depart- 
ment will bave to place to the credit of the banking department the amount ot 
no es which the issue department by law will be entitled to issue. With re- 
spect to the banking business of the Bank, I propose that it should be governed 
on precisely the same principles as would regulate any other bark dealing 
with Bank of England notes. The fixed amountof securities on which | pro- 
pose that the Bank of England should issue notes is 14,000,000/., and the whole 
of the remainder of the circulation is to be issued exclusively on the founda- 
tion of bullion. I propose that there should be a complete and periodical pub- 
lication of the accounts of the Bank of England, both of the oanking and 
issue departnent. [Hear,hear.] Objections had been arged, in 1833, to fre- 
quent publications of these accounts, but my opinion is, that these objections 
are without foundation. (Hear, hear.] I have the strongest opinion that no- 
thing would better conduce to the credit of the Bank itsell, and to the preven- 
tion of panic and neediess alarm, than the complete and immediate disclosure 
of itstransactions. [Hear,hear.] 1 would, therefore, propose to enact by law 
that there should be returned to the Governmenta weekly account of the issue 
of notes by the Bank of England—ot the amount of bullion—of the fluctua- 
tions of the bullion—of theamount of Ceposits—in short, an account ofevery 
transaction both in the issue department and the banking department of the 
Bank of England; and that the Government should forthwith publish unre- 
servedly and weekly a full account of the circulation of the Bank. [Hear, 
hear.] I think it desirable, in order to make the whole plan more cleaily un- 
derstood, that I should now state the regulations we propose to establish with 
respect to other banking establishments, and afterwards, that 1 should revert 
to the subject of the Bank of England, and state the terms which we have 
made with the Bank, subject to the ratification of Parliament Our general 
rule is to draw a distinction between the privilege of issue and the conduct of 
the banking business. We think they stand on an entirely different footing. 
We think that the privilege of issue isone which may be tairly and justly con- 
trolled by the state; and that the banking business is a matter in respect to 
which there cannot be too unlimited and unrestricted a competition. In this 
latter respect we think that the Bank of England vught not to be subject to 
greater restrictions than other banking establishments, but that it should be 
put on an equal footing with them, as the principle of competition, which 
ought not to govern in case of issue, ought to operate in respect to the banking 
business; and that after the issue has once taken place, it is then important 
that the public should be enabled to get the use of that issue on as favourable 
terms as possible. With regard to the banks in England and Wales oiher 
than the Bank of England, we propose therefore from this time that no new 
bank of issue shall be constituted. [Hear, hear.] 

We limit on this matter, and for the present at least, that which | think an 
evil in the case of issue—unlimited competition. As | have stated, our ob- 
ject is to effect this great change with as little detriment as possible to indi- 
vidual interests. We theretore do not propose ww deprive existing banking 
establishments, which are now actually banks of issue, of the privilege they 
possess. We do not wish to raise that alarm which we fear would be exci- 
ied if there shoald be any sudden or immediate extinction of the power of issue 
| sn respect to these bauking establishments. We therefore propose to leave the 

existing banks, which are actually banks of issue, this privilege of issue, 
subject to the condition that they should not exceed the existing amount otf 
their issue,—this amount to be determined on an average of a definite period. 
This is necessary in order to enable the Bank of England to be acquainted 





; with the extent of the issue it would have to compete with. The amount of 
| the issues of these banks might be determined on the average ot the lasi two 
or three years. I know I am liable to be told that the issues of banks may be 
| much larger, under particular circumstances and at particular periods, than at 
| others; but I have obtained returns, of a cunfidential nature, from ten of the 
| best conducted banks in the country,—six of them being in agricultural and 
| four in manulacturing districts, and the amount of their variation of issue is 
| much less than might be imagined. If, however, there should at any time 
| be a command for an increased issue, there would always be the means ot 
supplying it; as the banks would have nothing else to do but to sell securities 
| and demand bank-notes from the Bank of England, and to deal in notes of 
the Bank of England. While we thus restrain the issue in private establish- 
| ments, we intend to facilitate the banking business. ‘The joint-stock banking 
companies have not at present the privilege of suing and being sued. There 
| are two descriptions of joint-stock banks—those constituted under the act of 
1826, and those established under the act of 1833. The time has come when 
you should determine whether you would permit and encourage the system of 
joint-stock banks, or extinguish it. If you determine to retain the system, 
then you ought to give the banks every facility for the transaction of their 
business. The joint-stock banks ask for the privilege of suing and being sued; 
but this privilege, if granted, isa privilege not only to them, but to the publi 
| who wouldthen have pointed out some defined authority agaidst whotn (he) 
might seek redress for any wrongdone. We, therefore, proceed on the prin- 
ciple of facilitating banking operations by the amendment ot the law, dis- 
| tinguishing those operations from the privilege of issue It is said that the 
law with respect to joint-stock banks 1s defective in other respects, and that 
difficulties are thrown in their way. We mean to put a2 stop to these. The 
place where notice was to be served or to issue is not sufiicien'ly defined ; but 
this doubt will, of course, be removed by giving to joint stock banks the pnv- 
ilege of suing and beingsued. The joint-stock hanking companies are bound 
by the acts of an unauthorized partner, for it is the principle of partnersbip 
that the acts of one bind the rest of the partners. 3ut if you choose to have 


cle; I want the best. And the quality of that article is to be governed by | I think justly,—that the siate is entitled to the whole of the profits to be de- {3 yint-stock banks, with 1,000 partners—there being no means on the part ot 
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the controlling power by which they could exercise discretion as to the ad- 
wission oP eae rsto me u:just to make the acts of any one 
partner bind whole. € propose, theretore, to alier the Jaw so as to make 
ihe acts of an individual direcior bind the whole concer, for the appoinunent 
of an individual to the station of director implies, or ought to imply, confi- 
dence in him ; but it is not fair to subject the joint-stock banking companies 
to responsibility on account of the acts of an unauthorised partner The great 
complaint of the joint-stock banks in London is this, - thal they cannot ac- 
cept bills for a Jess date than six months, Other private banking establish- 
ments in London had aa unlimited power of acceptance, but joint-stock banks 
in London labour under the prohibition 1 have mentioned. (Hear, hear.) 
This had b_en insisted on by tne Bank of Engiand, when the last charter was 
discussed, in order that the joint stock banks should not come into competi- 
tion with that establishment and the privaie banks, by being allowed the pow- 
er of acceptance for a less date than six months. We propose to place the 
joint-stock banks in London on a perfect equality in this respect, and to ive 
them the power of accepting bills of any amount and for any period. It is 
thought by some that this privilege mignt be perverted so as lo give rise to 
something like the substitution of a bank-note ot a certain kind, and ofa cir- 
culating nature. The power has been held by private banks trom time im- 
memorial, and it bas not hitherto been accompanied by any abuse; and why 
should it be anticipated that joint-stock banks would abuse such a power by 
using it contrary to the inventions of the Legisiavare? But 1 give public no. 
tice, on this opp -rtunity, that, if the power should be abused—if it should be 
attempted to circulate small bills, so accepted, within the limits reserved to 
the Bank, I shall not hesitate to appeal to Parliament on the instant, for the 
purpose of correcting that evil. e do not mean to establish a small note 
currency, butto facilitate the operations of banking, by putting joint-stock 
banks on an equal footing with others. Those, then, are the facilities we 
propose to entend to the joint-stock banks. Now, as to the conditions or res- 
trictiuns we propose to apply to all existing joint-stock banks. In the first 
place, we require of all such banke.—[ The Chancelior of the Exchequer in- 
errapting—* of issue’]—I do not know if it need be confined to banks of is- 
sue—te condition to which I now allude—viz. that there be a full and com- 

lete periodical publication of the names of all partuers and directors, (bear, 
bear from all sides of the house, )—[the Chancellor of the Exchequer having 
evidently imagined that the hon. baronet was about to allude to the publica- 
tion of issaes.]—This is what the London and Westminster Bank voluntarily 
publishes, e ie. i ) 

See what the security is which we are told the public possess in the case of 
these banks—tnat each partner is liable to the extent of his whole fortune for 
the debts of the bank to which he belongs. Very well. Let the public then 
know who the partners are. (Loud cries of “ Hear hear.”) Let us know 
the transfers that take place; let us determine how long the responsability for 
the possession of shares will aitach to a party; as we have the comfort of 
unlimited responsibility, give me the names of those who so guarantee us. 
(Hear hear.) There is another condition we have a right to insist upon.— 
We are to continue to existing banks the privilege of issues. (Letus know 
the amount of the issues, (Hear bear.) We are going to demand from the 
Bank a weekly account of issues, the privilege of which stands on distinct 
and separate grounds, (hear hear,) and no bank exercising or permitted to ex- 
ercise itought to object to the weekly publication of the amount of its re- 
sources. (Hear, hear.) Let the Bank have the Opportunity of knowing how 
far its operations in controlling the currency are promoted or obsiructed by 
the concurrent issues of other banks. ( Hear.) | 1 know what the objection to 
thisis. Itis that rivals may take advantage of a‘ weak place.” Well, that 
koowledge is just what I wish to secure. (Hear, hear.) { want to get the 
information forthe public. (Hear hear.) You have an easy mode of get- 
ting rid of the obligation: 1 would say to the joint-stock banks, “Go and 
deal with the Bank, and accept Bank notes :n heu of your own, aud the pub- 
lication insisted upon cannot be necessary ;” but, if the privilege of issues 
be to be continued, let the public and the Bank be subject to the same rules, the 
fluctuations inthe amount. (Hear, hear.) We know it will do no harm.— 
{t cannot injure a well-conducied bank. it will be of public advantage, — 
(Hear.) Asto the public drawing erroneous inferences irom the accounts, 
why 1 believe the public will very soon grow sagaciouson the subject. (Hear, 
hear.) And when they are in the havit of seeing 200 or 300 banking ac- 
counts, they will not draw conclusions unfavourabie to a bank on account 
of some alleration, either increase or decrease, in the amount of issues in 
any particularweek. (Hear.) It is the complete and thorough publicity of 
such matters which is not jess a guarantee against abuse than a protection to 
allhones dealers. (Hear.) Now as tothe existing banks, Ido not intend to 
pry ihto their atiairs. Above all, | do mot desire to take any securities which 
ihe public may find delusive. (Hear.) I think the att mpt at interference 
in the carrying legislation se far as ihe attempt to control the actions of these 
banking budi-s with reference to any other concerns than tnose connected 
with the privilege of issuing is not advantageous. (Hear.) 

I have nad my attention urawn to the subject, and I nave been invited to 
inspect certain forms of accounts, proposed to be prescribed, drawn up in va- 
rious ways—‘‘ deposits,” “ issues,” * bullion,” “overdrawn ;’ but the more I 
looked atthem, the more dissatisfied, or unsatisfied, 1 have been. I depre- 
cate, | repeat, the taking of delusive securities above all things. (Hear.) 
Teil the public they must rely upou their own vigilance—that they must deal 
with those they know,—(we are to enable them to do that) and that they 
will watch theirown business) (Hearhear.) But, if I say “ Here is a form 
of balance-sheei, to be published periodically—rely upon that,” Iam afraid | 
shall lead to delusion instead of conterring a benefit. (Hear.) I apply this 
test to the proposed form gt emetic balance sheet. Here is the one appro- 
ved (let me taxe it) of the Mancnester or some other great bank that has fail 
ed. I have generally found that the establishment must have adopted the form 
without giving the least imsignt into their affairs. (Hear, hear.) “Over. 
drawn accounts” for instance—one of the heads of these proposed forms— 
where the banking is on the principle of the Scoutish banks, having a current 
account paying interest upon deposits, but charging none on advances, there 
is always an ‘‘ overdrawn acount,” and (applying this test) the balance sheet 
with iis head of “overdrawn accounts,” would mislead with reference to 
those banks conducted on the Scottish principle; and, therefore, though if the 
security were available, we should have a right to demand it, as we cannoi 
devise any furm which the fraudulent might not evade, { am inclined to aban- 
don the aitempt, and not to require trom existing joint-stock banks any par- 
ticular form of balance sheet. So as to the limitation of the nominal amount 
of shares, many have proposed that joint-stock banks should be prohibited 
trom having shares of amounts less than 100/. or 501., or some fixed amount. 
But as, under the encouragement Of the Legislature, banks have been estab- 
lished with 20/. and 10/. shares, and now exist—and, I believe, in many ca- 
ses, have conducted their business satisfactorily—it would be harsh now to 
insist on alteration of amounts of shares in the case of existing banks, and 
We, therefore, propose no measure of that kind. Then, again, asto calling on 

all existing banks to invest a portivn of their capital in Government securi- 
tues, | have considered this maturely; but, again, 1 fear the consequences of 
interiering upon the point. 1 doubt the wisdom of insisting that paid-up 
capital should be invested in Government securities: it is affecting public 
interests ; and, unless we introduce Government interference into all these 
cevncerns, I am atraid not any good would be accomplished by attempting to 
control the banks now existing through legislation, and I deprecate « as in- 
consi-tent with the true principles upon which banking ought to be conducted. 
( Hear.) 

butihen as tothe future companies, I have a right to make what regula- 
tions I please, and to adopt as .o them what I deem a betier principle for their 
establishment. We propose, then, that no joint-stock bank of ceposit (of 
course it cannot be one ol issue) shall be constituted except upon application 
to a department of the Government for this purpose ; that there shail be a re- 

gistration of all prospeciuses—and probably a certain amount of paid-up ca- 
pital and a limitation as to the amount of shares—and one unilorm deed of 
settiement, the deeds al present being drawn up with no fixed form: surely, 
they had better be drawn frum one model, which should be strictly adhered 
to by all future establishinents of this sort, enabling the public to look under 
certain heads for certain subjects, (‘regulation of the appointment of direc- 
‘ors,’ or any othe: head, for instance)—above all, regulating the mode of 
insuring audits, insisting upon plain and simple accounts; not descending 
into minute details, we may thus establish banks consorming in their regula- 
ions to certain jeading principles, not interfering with the bank of England, 
taking the issue of the Bank as theirs; we may thus establish banks which 
Will attract public confidence and carry on a proper and profitable business; 
and this we think a legitimate extent and object of intervention on the part of 
Parliament—directed \o the purification of the system of banking; and we 
will got exclade from the participation jn these advantages any of those 
banks, now existing, reaky to conform to the proposed regulations. 

Having stated the general regulations as to the other banks, I now (in or- 
Jer to lay my whole scheme before the house) revert to the position of the 
bank and the relation in which it is to stand to the Government. | inte rrupt- 
‘a Inv statement as tothe Bank because I could make our future relations 

intelligible by describing the regulations we meant to apply to these 
int stock establishments. I have, however, stated issues are tu be allowed 

Bank on a fixed amount of securities—that amount 14,000,000, We 

ulinue (seeing no advantage ina change) upoo the present terms 

sting loan of 11,000,000/. made to the Government, at 3 percent. We 
‘ight pay it off; but, seeing the siable character of the Bank now to be a 
ereat central bank of issue, controlling the issues of all others by the action 
“: lis own, I see no advantage that could arise to the Government from pay- 


7 dats " ‘ . . 
off its debt to the Bank; which debt is to be assigned as part of the secu- 








the Bank are to have entire control. We propose that the Bank ld have 
a limited right in certuin cuses of necessity to limit its issues upon that por- 
tion of the amovnt of 14,000,000. of securities, viz., 3,000,000, Cireumstan- 
ces might arise in which the Bank (it is not beyond the limits of possibility 

might find it necessary to restrict its issues (to restore the exchan 4} 
Within that amount of 14,000,000). inthat case we Proposeto give to the Benk 
the power of diminishing the 3,000,000. of securities deposited in addition to 
the 11,000,000/ of debt assigned. I do not know if I have made myself en- 
urely intelligible. (Loud cries of hear, hear, from all parts of the house.) 
The Bank was 3,000,000/. in addition to the 11,000,000. fairly within its con- 
trol. I can hardly conceive a case in which the issues could safely be limited 


to less than 11,000 000/. (Hear.) But then, ye this—we pro 
that of every issue taking place beyond the 14,000, the ts shail be. 
long exclusively to the Government. The Bank shall not be allowed to issue 
notes beyond 14,000,000. without transferring the entire net profit of the ad- 
ditional profit to the Government. But here it is necessary to interpose a 
check, in case issues should be ever unwiselydenied ; and we propose that the 
Bank shall be restrained from making any issue on an additional amount of 
securities excepting after reporting the circumstances to the Government, 
and having the pssent of three of its members to the step. Let me illustrate 
what I mean by a particular case. The ordinary issue is 14,000,000/, Sup- 
posing the Bank to negociate with some of the issuing banking bodies, and 
that latter should agree to annihilate 2,000,000/. of their issues, and to sub- 
stitute for those issues the same amount of Bank paper, there would, in that 
case, be a gap in the circulation of the country to that extent, and it would be 
Open tc the Bank (as there existed that void), to increase the issues to that 
amount. You ought not, thoagh the profits belong to the Government, (it 
may be said), you ought not to vent the issue of the 2,000,000/. because 
you have not to that amount bullion, as the foundation of the equality of that 
amount 97 ee J with the total; but you may increase the securities by 
1,200, 0002. € propose, then, that such increase shall not take place with- 
out the sanction of three members of the Government. The only circum- 
stance I can foresee justifying the increase of issues (beyond the ordinary 
amounts) 48 the necessity tor filling up a void. 1 propose this, not for the 
purpose of intermeddling in the affairsof tte Bank, but to introduce some ad- 
ditional guarantee for the public. The amount of securities having been fixed 
by Parliament, we wi'l not allow them to be increased at the discretion of 
the Bank, and without the concurrence of the Government. 1 wish to ex- 
plain myself as fully as possible. (Hear, hear.) 

Let me here adveit to the ‘legal tender.’ A clause in the charter enables 
country bankers to exchange their notes for the notes of the Bank, | opposed 
the insertion of that clause, J thought it inconsistent with the great principle 
of immediate convertibility. The argument was that it had a tendency to 
diminish panic, and prevent a ‘run’ for gold. In my view the less Parliament 
interferes in such subjects, the better. (Hear.) Butstill 1 found established 
this power, and 1 thought it my duty to facilitate the extension of the Bank 
currency by continuing that clause, tending iN its Operation to familiarize the 
public with Bank paper. I see no advantage in the clause; but, making great 
changes, thought it advisable to avoid making more than necessary, Now I 
come to the pecuniary engagements made withthe Bank upon the part of Goy- 
ernment. The Bank is to retain the privilege of issuing notes on the securi- 
ties tothe amount of 14,000,000/., on an interest of 3 per cent. The gross gains 
of the Bank upon this total of issue would be 420,000/, Let us see, in esti- 
mating the nett profits, what will be the deductions to be made. First, we es- 
timated the cost of the issue. ‘The Bank, for the sake of the public, conducts 
its issue on a liberal principle. It does not re-issue Notes; it provides the 
means of keeping every note issued within ten years; it gives, therefore, great 
facilities to the public in the detection of iraud or the tracing of transactions 
within that period. ‘The total cost to the Bank, on an issue of 20,000,000/,, 
has been estimated (by the committee of 1833) at 117,000/., but I am inclined 
to take it at about 113,0001, which, taken from 120, 000/,, leaves 303,000/, 7 
There is, then, to be deducted about 60,000/, composition with the Stamp-vtiice 
for the privilege of issuing votes. ‘Then there is about 24,000/. paid by the 
Bank to those bankers who undertake to issue Bank of England notes (taking 
1 per cent. received on a payment of 3 per cent). The result, aller sublracting 
these items, is 220,000/. derived from the issuing of notes. We are going to 
aflect the privileges of the Bank in this respect—by permitting joint-stock 
banks to enter into competition with the town banking business. What is the 
sum we are to claim from the Bank for continued privileges? The Bank 
think we ought to make a material deduction from the sum they have hither- 
to paid—120,000/, Our atswer 1s, that though in some respects we aflect 
their peculiar privileges, we give increased stability to their banking business, 
We must, therefore, insist on an equal payment in tulure. ; “ 

We have, of course, had negotiations on the subject; and [ must, in jus 
tice w the gentlemen who have conducted it on the part of the Bank (the Gov- 
ernor and Deputy-Governor), declare that I never saw men influenced by 
more disinterested or more public-spirited motives than they have evinced 
throughout the aflair. They have, so far as was consistent with their more 
direct duties, endeavoured to perform their public obligations to the ulmost. 
They have united the performance of their parts as managers of a great insti- 
tution, bound to consult the interesis of the roprietors, with the discharge of 
their duties as the headsof a central Nationa Bank. I hey have shown every 
disposition to promote the public interests without stipulating fur exclusive 
privileges, and theit conduct all along has been marked by the greatest liber- 
ality. (fHear,bear.) 1 hope the house will feel that in the resolutions which 
Liniead to propose there is nothing to which the Bank and the country ought 
not to accede with readiness. Hitherto the Bank of England have been ac- 
customed to pay to the Government a sum of 120,000, and now that which 
I propose is that they should in addition to that sum pay once for all 60,0002., 
being the amount of composition for the issue of their notes, which will bring 
the entire amount to the sum ol 180,000, and thus we shall arrive at the 
amount payable during the existence of the Bank charter. I do not believe 
that the net profit which it will be in the power of the Bank of England to 
obtain by means of its operations as a bank of issue will exceed 100,000/. 
Now. before I gu further, I should wish to remind the house that the sum 
which the Government pays the Bank for the management of the public debt 
is 248,000/. From thatthe sum of 120,000/. will have to be deducted, toge- 
ther with the sum for composition on account of stamps, which raises that, 
as I betore stated, to 180,000/. The difference between that sum and the 
248,000/. which the management of the public debt costs, will form the bal- 
ance that the Bank ot England is to receive from the Government. 

I hope I have so far succeeded in making clear to the house the statements 
and reasonings which I have endeavoured to lay belore them (hear, hear) ; 
and I now, therefore, proceed to another part of ihe subject, namely, the 
duration of those privileges which it is intended the Bank should continue to 
enjoy. ‘Ten years ago the Bank received a renewal of its charter nominally 
for 21 years, giving \o Parliament the power of revising that grant when we 
reached the end of the period at which we have now arrived. That which 
we at present propose is that (here should be a power of revision at ihe end 
ot 10 years ; in this respect, however, differing from the previous plan, that 
whereas formerly there existed the same power of revision at the end of 10 
years, which we now propose to reserve, but there existed at the same time 
a liability to lose that power if Parliament dia not take advantage of it pre- 
cisely at the end of the 10 years, and by such omission on their part they 
conferred upon the charter a continued existence lor the remaining portion of 
the term of 21 years. But it is now our intention that Parliament should 
possess the power of revision at any time within the latter 11 years of those 21 
years, which are to constitute the whole period. Thus the revision may take 
place at the end of 10, or at the end of 12 years. I conceive it will be much 
better for the public that the Government should no: be exposed to the loss 
of any oppertunity which, after the first ten years, may render a revision of 
the charter necessary. Of course it is only fair that the Bank should have a 
year’s notice of any such intended revision as that which | am now con- 
templating. I hope and trust that the Bank will consider this a just arrange- 
ment: and I think they ought to regard a year's notice as a long nolice ; but 
I have no wish in any respect to curtail or diminish it, though I am sure the 
public will feel that Parliament should be as much as possible unfettered in 
its right of revis.on. In all other respects | propose to leave other banks on 
the same footing with the Bank of England. ‘There can be no sort ot doubt 
that Parliament do possess the right, whenever they choose to exercise it, of 
regulating banks of issue in whatever manner the public interests may seem 
to require ; but I do not propose to interfere with them to any greater extent 
than that which I have already stated; and the house will also not have for- 
gotten that the measure which I intend to submit to their consideration is one 
clearly limited in its operation to England and Wales. Ot Ireland and Scot- 
land [ have said nothing; for ! have thought that the task of dealing with this 
country was sufficiently extensive, and I did not wish that it should be com- 
plicated by the arrangements which the condition and necessities of other 
parts of the United Kingdom might render necessary. Let us, in the first 
place, establish our system of banking and ol issue upon sound pring iples ip 
England, and let us reserve the affairs of Scotland and of Ireland as matters 
of separate consideration We ought not to permit anything w complicate 
those interests; they should be dealt with by separate means, and 1 have 
therefore, excluded them from the operation of the present measure. Allow 
me in this place to remind the house that | have not proposed to legalise any 
new banks of issue, nor to permit the formation of any new joint-siock banks, 
except alter registration, and alter subscription to such regulations as the 
Government may see necessary to impose upon them and upon joint-stock 
banks generally, for the improvement of the syste m of joint-stock banking. 
These reguliztions, I repeat it, are to be confined to England and Wales. 1 
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believe that in Scotland the circulation is rather dimi ishing than in reasing , 
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’ present nothing to do: we have to deal only with 
two ya epee is that there shall be no new banks of issue, and 
the other is to subject joint-stock banks to the approval of Government. 

With respect to banking, the ease of Irelwnd is one of a peculiar kind = ‘The 
Bank of Ireland 1s im a ditlerent position from that in which the Bank of England 
stands, and there is no change which can be made in the Irish 
which will pot require the most mature consideration. Whenever t house 
thinks proper to go into that question, or whenever the Government find it 
necessary to call upon the house to go into it, we should be prepared to give it 
# full and unbiased consideration; but for the present we are to bear ia mind 
that it is not now before us I have said nothing on the subject of small notes, 
and I do not suppoce that the house expected that | should. het me establish 
first the great leading prineiples which I have been laying before you, and do 
hot require that they should be mixed upon with any extraneousmatter. I have 
avoided those topics, because I felt that if L introduced them | should raise a 
storm about me which no efforts of mine could allay. (° Hear, hear,” and 
laughter.) One of my objects has been to make the propositions, statements, 
and observations which it became necessary to address to the house in such a 
manner as ret tocreate any alarm ; and, as | now approach the close of this pro- 
longed discourse, | might perhaps, under other circumstance, have thought it 
necessary to offer some apology for the length at which it has been necessary for 
me to trespass = the patience and attention of the house. Upon such an 
occasion as this, however, it is, I presume not requisite that | should make any 
apology for pe taken up so much time (hear, hear); nay, I venture to 
that the house will indulge me with afew minutes longer, while I briefly recapi- 
tulate that to which you have given so much and such attentive consideration. 
I propose to give to the Bank a continuance of its present privileges, restneting 
it as a bank of issue toa circle round London, of which 65 miles shall be the ra- 
dius. |} likewise propose that it should consist of two departments, one being for 
the purposes of banking, the other for those of issue ; because, as the house well 
knows, those branches of business ought to be carned on upon totally different 
principles. | then propose that the issue of the Bank of England should be re- 





stricted to 14,000,000/. upon a fixed amount of security, and that when they 
went beyond that, there should be a power of determining and regulating the 
excess of issue, Jt is further intended that there should be a weekly publeation 
of accounts by the Bank ; so that every merchant should be able to re ulate his 
dealings by means of the information which those accounts woul present. 
Next, there are to be no new banks of issue nor any joint-stock banks excepting 
such as register themselves, and subscribe to the regulations which the Govern- 
ment think it expedient to propose ; thus giving all the assurance which eircum- 
stances permit that those estabsishments will work as advantageously for the 
public as the nature of their constitution permits. The existing banks shall 
continue to enjoy their privileges, p ovided that they do not exceed certain de- 
finite linits as set forth in documents to which Parliament will have access, and 
portions of which will consist of calculations founded upon the average of the 
two preceding yeers. Banks which are at present banks of issue shall continue 
to enjoy that privilege ; but, if they should at any time discontinue their issues, 
they shall then lose that privilege. With this check, and with the frequent 
publication of the names of the partners, there will, I venture to hope, be suffi- 
cient checks imposed upon that class of banks. Besides that, if the Bank of 
England publishes weekly acconnts, all other bankers will from thence know 
how to regulate their operation ; and I doubt whether it may not be expedient 
to state the maximum amount of issue during the week, su that bankers and the 
public may exercise their discretion in applying for further issues of notes or for 
an exchange of their securities into gold 

I have now, I trust, given a full outline of the measure which Her Majesty's 
Government intend to introduce, and the principles upon which that measure is 
founded. I will not interfere with existing interests. and I do not this evening 
intend to eall vpon the house to come to any vote or to express any opinion, and 
I venture to hope that individual members will consider the whole of the sub- 
jects brought forward before they pronounce any Opinion Upen 4 question 80 ex- 
tensive and important, either for or against the proposition now lad before them. 
In the course of to-morrow I intend to put the house in possession of the corre- 
spondence which has taken place between the Government and the Bank of 
England on this subject Hon. members will there see more minutely detailed 
the principles on which this measure has been prepared ; and they will likewise 
see in that correspondence a full justification of the terms which we have made 
with the Bank of England. This information is, 1 maintain it, necessary to a 
formation of sound opinions respecting the important measure which the Govern- 
ment have felt 1: their duty to submit to the consideration of Parliament. 1 do 
not deny that if these principles be assented to, that assent will be to me a great 
personal gratification, A quarter of a century has passed away since I first 
brought forward that great measure which forever abolished the system. accord- 
ing tu which the issue of bank notes was then conducted. To me it Will there- 
fore le a source of great personal gratification if | now succeed in inducing the 
house to agree to « measure calculated to yive additional stability to that which 
Parliament adopted in the year 1819, and to prevent those fluctuations so dan- 
gerous to commercial enterprise. But my gratification will be of a much higher 
and purer description than any satisfaction of a merely personal kind if I should 
be fortunate enough to have contributed in any material degree to prevent a re- 
currence of those calamities which at diflerent intervals have marked the last 
20 years, such as the panics which occurred in 1826, 1834, and 1839. WhenI 
see the danger arising from the Bank of England having recourse to foreign 
establishments; when | look at the fluctuations which have taken place in our 
currency, defeating all the calculations upon which commercial enterprise could 
rest; when I look at the details of the failures of dividends paid; and when I 
know that that amount is no test of the suffering and anxieties of the humbler 
classes who have been connected with them; when I see joint-stock banks pay- 
ing their dividends after long and tedious processes; when | remember the 
number of 10/. and 201. original shareholders ; when { recollect the ruin which 
they have occasioned—into the details of which I will not now enter—my grati- 
fication will be of the highest and purest kind, if I prevail on the house to adopt 
a measure that will give steadiness tothe character of our resources, which will 
inspire confidence in the circulating medium, which will dimish all inducements 
to fraudulent speculation and gambling, and shall ensure its just reward to com- 
mercial enterprise, conducted with honesty, and secured by prudence. (Hear) 
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We are without any later intelligence from Europe. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL ON BANKING. 
We have coimplied with the earnest request made of us to insert the great 
speech of Sir Robert Peel on Banking encire ; it appears in the preceding 
coluwwns taken fromthe London Times, without aay abridgement or deduction 





whatever. The Parliamentary reports of the Times are admitted w be the 
most elaborate and correct, and what we now present to the reeder may be 
regarded as the most accurate embodiment of the Premier’s great effort that 
is to be found, 

The plan proposed to Parliament for regulating the Banking system of 
the country, is one of great importance; and its effects, if carried into exe- 
cution, as it probably will be, must be felt throughout the commercial world, 
That its tendency and design is to restrict excessive paper issues to a rea- 
sonable limit, is certain ; and under the stringency of such a law as now pro- 
posed, the country will be secured from the evils that have there, and else- 
where, arisen from a redundant paper circulation; the country will not cer- 
tainly feel the stimulus of unlimited bank issues, but will it not be undera 
more sound and healthy state if this over-stimulating and ofien absurd power 
be abridged and kept within reasonable limits 1 

The Bank of England will be permitted to keep in circ: lation notes to the 
amount of 14 millions sterling on Nativnal Securilics—being the amount of 
the debt due tw it by the Government of 11 millions, and the 3 millions in 
Exchequer bills which it ordinarily boids; all farther issues beyond the 4 
millions must be based on bullion actually in the vaults; and as the vaults 
now contain 16 millions in bullion, the Bank might add that amount to its pa- 
perissues. This, with the country bank circulation, would give ap aggregate 
circulation fally equal, it is supposed, to all the legitimate wants of the peo- 
ple. The London Times thas puts the case :— 

The occasion uf the present resolutions is purely English. A penodical oppor- 
tunity offers for modifying the charter of the Bank of England. Accordingly 
the Scotch and Irish banks are to be left wholly untouched. Some important 


facilities are given to jomt-stock banks, and a fuller responsibility imposed upom 
them, but the main features of the change are—first, the separation of the Bank 





of England into two independent departments of issue and of deposit; and, 
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secondly, the provision for the gradual absorption —for it amounts to no less—of 
all minor banks of issue. 

With regard to the first of these, the Bank is hereafter to issue paper money 
to the amount of 14,000,000/. upon securities, and as much more as it can OF 

upon bullion. If, from the extinction of o her banks, or from any other 
reason, it is found necessary hereafter to increase the amount of issues upon 
securities, 1¢ may be donc by the permission of three members of the Ministry; 
but the profif of this additional issue will beloug to the nation The banking 
departinent is to use the notes so issued precisely as anybody else would do, and 
not otherwise 

With regard to other banks of issue, it is to be provided that from this time no 
new bank of issue sh.jl be constituted, and that the issues of those already in 
existence shall not be increased. Sir Robert Peel obviously comemplates the 
= substitution by veluntary arrangement of Bank of England for country 

papers; and the provision abovementioned for allowing an extra issue 
upon securities, if circumstances shall require it, under the sanction and for the 
of Government, is protessedly inteuded to meet such contingencies. 

Sir Robert Peel adopts, with a truly Ministerial appetite, the convenient 
principle that ‘ the State 1s entitled to the whole profits to be derived from that 
which is the representative in the State for money,” though he appears to shrink 
from the * political evils which would result from placing the Bank of 
England under the control of the Government.” “This measure is well adapted 
tocarry out his principle. The future profits of the Bank of England are esti- 
mated by the Premier at 100,000/. a year; and there they are to remain for 
ever. vernment is in effect the reversioner of the local banks, of which the 
gradual extinction is expected. Gov t will receive the profit of any 
merease of paper circulation (a possibility not contemplated, but what 1s better, 
provided for by the pradent Premier) which may be rendered necessary by the 
Increasing transactions of the country. ; 

The arrangement, however, though thus grateful to a Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, is happily not less acceptable to the commercial world. It is framed 
on principles which the ablest and most experienced of our merchants end bank- 
ers have been inculcating, and it has been received in the city with propor- 
tionate action. 

But ic is said that in the event of bad harvests the bullion of the Bank may be 
greatly reduced, which reduction must carry with it a corresponding reduction 
of paper circalation, and thus add to the general distress. ‘The clause which 
is to permit the Bank to increase its issues upon securities on obtaining per- 
mission from three members of the Cabinet w do so, is probably intended to 
meet such an exigency. 

Favourably as the plan has been received by the public generally, it mus: 
not be concealed that doubts of its entire success have arisen with some well- 
informed public writers, which it is our duty as public journalists to make 
known, ‘These doubts and objections we find well embodied in the following 
article from Bell’s Weekly Messenger, a paper always well-informed and al- 
ways speaking with great moderation and impartiality :— 


Now the main point in this bill, and which seems to have escaped all other 
public writers, is, its nataral and necessary tendency to restrict the currency 
of the country, which, if affected to any great extent, must largely reduce 

ices, and bring about much embarrassment and ruin. Sir RK, Peel’s bill of 

819, although 1 reduced the currency, by rendering all paper money converti- 
ble into coin, on demand, both at the Bank of England aod elsewhere, placed 
no direct resiriction Upon issues, althouga it operated to reduce them by sug- 
gesting a reasonable prudence and caution. Again, the statate wf 1826, which 
abolished the issue of one and two pound notes, lell all other issues, amount- 
ing to 5/., unfettered. But the eflect of a bill, passed upon the basis of the 
resolutions above stated, wi:l produce a somewhat Uhreatening change in the 
system of our currency. It is an absolute prohuntion of paper issues, except under 
crtain circumstances ; itstrikes directly, Weretore, al thal representative of value; 
and assuming, which is no doubt the opinwn of Sir Robert Peel, that there is 
much danger in continuing the system of unlimited paper issues, both by the 
Bank of Kngiand and the country bankers, his resolutions propose to contract 
these issues immediately, and, within a few years, to exunguish them alto- 
gether, except as regards the Bank of England. 





we will, however, subjvin the opinion of another British Journal, the Specta- 
tor, z\so well infermed, and impartia] on such questions: 
From te London Spectator, May 11h. 

THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE CIRCULATION. 
The propositions of Sir Robert Peel on Monday last are marked 
the great merit of carrying out a comprehensive principle without disturb- 
ance of any existing interest. Hencetorih, the paper circulation of the coun- 
try will be subject to no other fluctuations than those to which it would be 
liable if instead of being the represen’ative of gold it were gold itself, As 
an eco vomicr! substitule for the precivus metals, it will pecturm precisely the 
function it possesses, and no other. 
In any alteration he might propose, Sir Ropert Pret had to select from 
the doctrines of three different schools: the first, by no means an inflaential 
one, although obviously attractive to some peculiar minds, corsisting of those 
who seek an ‘ expansion’ of the currency—d. ¢. the issue of inconvertible pa- 
per—enabliag them to discharge ob'igations contracted to be paid in the scarce 
commodity gold, with a commodity the ‘scarcity’ of which would only be 
limited by tneir ideas of what is convenient ; the second, maintaining the 
necersity of a convertible currency, but insisting that the fact of an issuer of 
a nov being bound by law to meet it in gold renders it impossible tor him to 
over-issue’—just as if a law decreeing that men shall keep their promises 
would render it impossible for them to deceive society by promising more 
than they can fulfil,—and insisting that therefore no restrictioa should be 
placed upon him; and the third, claiming not only a declaration from the law 
that all notes shall be convertible, but also a provision to insure that the gold 
into which they profess to be convertible shall have a local habitation in the 
cellars of the issuer, so as to render it quite certain that each note is really 
what it purports to be, the ‘representative’ of something having a tangible 
existence. 

Upon the last of these systems the Premier has taken his stand. There 
could indeed have been litle doubt that such would have been the direction of 
any measure Sir Roéverr Peet might bring forward; but the largeness of the 

inciple was supposed, under the present constitution of the banking estab- 

ishments of the country, to involve almost insuperable diffculti@, and few 
were prepared to find that the whole matter might be effected without causing 
the slightest derangement. ‘The new plan will go into operation without involving 
any change in our present monetary relations ; and yet at the same lime that it dis- 
turbs nothing, it completely insures a sound system for the future. ‘ 

To show its simplicity, it is best to state it in an elementary way. ‘The 
paper circulation of the country may be taken at the present moment at about 
thirty millions, exclusive of the reserve held by the Bank of England against 
deposits, Ifthat sum were certain to remain in England in use as at this 
moment, it would be sufficient that it should be based on securities having a 
merely national yalue—such as Stock, Exchequer Bills, &c. ; and no occa- 
sion for convertibility would exist. But when an increase of imports shall 
take place, and heavy payments to foreigners consequently become necessary, 
the holders will send in a large proportion of it in exchange for the security 
on which it is based, and which, to meet sucha call, should evidently be of 
a kind possessing not a local but an universal value. Now, the greatest ex- 
tent to which it is believed a demand of this description could ever go, 1s to 
eight millions of the present amount, so as to reduce the circulation of the 
country from thirty to twenty-two millions; any drain approaching to this 
extent being held certain to produce a fall in prices, ani a general pressure 
sufficient to turn the exchanges in our favour. Since, therefore, the paper 
circulation of the country can never tall below twenty-two millions, it 1s per- 
mitted that the various banking establishments now possessing power ol is- 
sue may issue in the aggregate to that extent upon other security than that of 
guld, it being next to certain that gold will never be demanded for it; but as 
it is possible that all beyond this amount may be sent in at any time, it is pro- 
vided that no more shall be issued except upon a deposit of bullion, so that 
the notes may be guaranteed by that commodity which when the holders bring 
thein in will be wanted in exchange. The Bank of England are therefore al- 
lowed to keep out, at as present, fourteen millions of their notes, represented 
by profitable securities, and the Joint Stock and other banks eight millions : 
this will make the twenty-two millions ot national circulation, and the amount 
of notes of the Bank of England now out upon bullion will alone be subject 
to fluctuation. As gold flows in, the amount of notes will be increased ; as 
it goes out, notes will be brought in, in exchange, and forthwith concelled,— 








Now this is oar first alarin as respecis the present bill. Its natural eflect 
must be, by reducing the currency, to bring down prices. But can the people, | 
under present circumstances, endure such a change? Would not any con- | 
siderable tall of prices be a public grievance?) = Onur national debt is fixed; | 
our taxes and the main sources of revenue are also fixed; and so also are our | 

naval and military services, ‘There are, undoubtedly, occasional reductions ; | 
but we are still compelled to raise 50,000,000/ for the payment of the interest 
of the national debt and the maintenance of the state. Now, with all these 
fixed burdens upon us, can the country sabmit to sucha reduction of the 
currency as must ineviiably be the effect of carrying out the resolutions ot 
Monday last in their proposed strictness and rigour? 

In orier that we may be as concise as possible, we wish to intimate our 
objections under the two heads—of the probable effect of the resolutions upon 
the Bank of England, and on the country banks in general. 

Now, as respecis the Bank, its future issues of promissory notes are to be 
limited to 14,000,000, per annum; that is, 11,000,000/., as representing the 
det due trom the Government to the Bank, and 3,000,000. as the amount of 
Exchequer-bills which they ordinarily hold. | Beyond this amount the Bank 
is not to be allowed to make any issues, except upon such bullion, and notex- 
ceeding the amount of such bullion.—as it holds in its coffers. The Bank is 
to be allowed to issue whatever notes it chooses, to the extonmt of the value of 
gold in hand; but, if we rightly undersiand, the profits of any new issues 
are not to pass tothe Bank, out to the Government. So far as to the Bank ; 
and though it is a very stringent provision against any tampering with the 
currency by the Bank, it may operate, under many circumstances, very hard 
ly tipon the public. 

The Bank, as before said, can only issue 14,000,000/, unless it has an 
equivalent in gold to respoad to every 5/. note of enlarged issue. Now what 
is the actual state of the Bank issues?) They fluctuate between 20,000,000/. 
and 22,000,000/, monthly, and therefore to sustain its present amount of is- 
sues(which seem actually necessary to the exigencies of wade and com- 
merce,) the Bank must always have from six million to eight million pounds 
ef gold in hand, if Sir R. Peel’s measure prevail in parliament. But can 
this amountot guld always remain ? At the present moment the Bank undoubt- 
edly has from fitteen million to sixteen million pounds; but this is mainly 
owing to the two last prosperous harvests. ‘hree years ago the bullion was 
reduced to four million pounds; in 1839 the Bank was obliged to borrow gold 
of the Bank of Paris; and in the panic vt 1826, its bullion was reduced to 
one million pounds. We merely suggest these points for the consideration 
of Sir R. Peel. May not like adverse circumstances occur in our harvest, 
and the same pressure in our trade and commerce, giving rise to the same ab- 
straction of bullion trom the country? Ht the present bill should pass, and 
similar circumstances occur to those above mentioned, the Bank would be 
compelled to reduce its issues at least one (aod; and what embarrassment 
would spread throughout the couniry when six or eight millions should be 
thus withdrawn, it is not for usto describe. 

Next, as respects country banks, all isswes are to be confined in future to the 
banks now issuing; all future banks are not to be permitied to issue, and the 
issue of those banks which are spared, are to be confined to an average of 


an unprofitable operation, to be conducted as heretofore by the Bank in cen- 
sideration of their privileges. 

But as it is possible that some of the Joint Stock and Private Issuing 
Banks may fail or withdraw, and the circulation on securities thus become 
contracted below the twenty-two millions, it is provided that in such case the 
Government may authorize the Bank of England to advance on securities an 
amount of notes to supply that which has been extinguished by such failure 
or withdrawal: the public to pay the expense caused to the Bank by the addi- 
tional issue, and to take the profit arising from the interest of the securities 
upon which it is made. 


We have endeavoured to place this great subject before our readers in a 
clear and impartial light, abstaining from opinions ot our own, but furnish- 
ing those of public writers of ecknowledged skill and ability. The speech 
of the Premier is a masterly effort, whether viewed as a specimen of Parlia- 
mentary eloquence, or as an exhibition of financial knowledge. It has pro- 
duced a powerful sensation in Great Britain, and cannot fail to attract the no- 
tice and fix the attention of financiers throughout the world. 





TEXAS. 

The Senate of the United States have refused to ratify, by a vote of 35 to 
16, the Treaty ecncladed by the President for the annexation of Texas to this 
Union; and in consequence the President has transmitted a message to 
the House of Representatives, strongly recommending the whole subject to 
its consideration, Extracts from this message will be found below. They 
contain those portions of it which have allusion to the policy of England, and 
it is only on these we shall permit ourselves to remark. It may be true that 
instructions have already been given by the Texian government to propose 
to the government of Great Britain forthwith, on the failure of the Vreaty, to 
enter into a treaty of commerce, and an alliance offensive and defensive, but 
certainly only with a view to use the faci here, as an argument in favour of the 
treaty, not with any idea that the offer would be accepted by Great Britain. 
England undertake to defend Texas, which does not possess a single port or 
roadstead in which a frigate could ride at anchor in safety, nor timber to make 
a ship-spar! The very idea is preposterous, What compensation could 
Texas ofier England? Unrestricted commerce with 150,000 people. And 
would she for that jeopard her commerce with twenty million producers and 
consumers in the United States, and with Mexico, the mines of which are 
almost exclusively worked by English capital and English skill? We are 
satisfied that were Texas to offer to become the most subservient colony Eng- 
land possesses, England would have naught to do with her. On the most 
moderate computation it would take ten thousand men to defend her, and 








the two previous years. 

One strong objection to this restriction is, that it is legislating a monopoly 
for existing country banks; it will throw, therefore, vast power into their 
hands; it willsecure them from all rivalry and competition; it will give 
banks “4 coop wiit,” like public-houses, and we shall see advertisements in 
the papers for receiving partners into these private banks of issue, at a sum 
estimated according to the value of their privileged rights, 

Bat this is not the worst; it must be seen chat in the shifting circumstances 
ofthe times —and we lament to say, in the possible exigencies of agriculture, 
contingencies may arise which would render a fixed amount of paper issues 
a public nuisance,—ty destroying all accommodation and diagging down 
prices, is not such a proposed policy, a binding ap the money market against 
all such varying circamstances ? Is it not a Closing up of those channels to 
which the landlord, farmer, and tradesman may find it necessary to resort, 
and from which they have hitherto been liberally supplied?) They must go 
to these privileged bodies, that is to say, to these monopoly banks, who will 
meet them with the immediate answer, ‘ Why, really. gentlemen, we have 
issued nearly the full amount of our legal standard, but I suppose we must 
strain a point to oblige you, bat it must be at a rate beyond the usual interest, 
say from 7/. to IQ. per cent.’ 

Now, is it not obvious how this willact upon the agricultural interests in bad 
years—how it must force corn int» the maket, and thus add to the distress of 
bad harvests or bad markets?» = [t has been acutely said against one of Lord 

Srougham's bills, cow in parliament, that it proceeds to legislate as if every 
man had an ‘e*tate Kt may be said with equal truth as to this provision of 
Sir R. Peet's bill, that it is legislating as if every class of agriculture, trade, 
and manufacture, would always have money in thei: pockets, and work 
never require more accommodation than at the present time; putting scarce 
years, years of panic, and clogget and encumbered markets, totally out of the 
question.—* Bell's Messenger, May lith. 7 


We will make no comment on these oj isions, but leave them to make 
their due impression upon the mini of the reader, because in mat ers of 
such mighty interest, it is essential that the ob, ections of all should be heard ; 





timber could not be found there to build barracks for them; they could not be 
landed without great risk, or kept supptied or reinforced without an endless 
expense, No, it is pot countries without harbours, and useless as military 
positions, that England seeks to colonize. Her efforts to that end ate, besides, 
in a very different direction. We take up the first London paper near our 
hand and find in it seven vessels advertised to sail to Bombay, thirteen to 
Madras and Calcutta, one to Mauritius, one to Ceylon, three to Victoria, 


Extract from the Message of the President to the House of Representatives. 

Norhas anything occurred to weaken, but on the contrary, muchto confirm 
my confidence in the statements of General Jackson, and my own siatemen; 
made at the close of that message, in the belief, amounting almost to certainty 
‘that instructions have already been given by the Texan Government to pr, 
pose to the Government of Great Britain, torthwith, on the failure (ot the 
i reaty)to enter into a treaty of commerce, and an alliance, ofiensive and ce. 
tensive. 

1 also particularly invite your attention to the letter from Mr. Everett, our 
Envoy at London, containing an account of a conversation in the House of 
Lords which lately occurred between Lord Brougham and Lord Aberdeen in 
relation wo the question of Annexation. Nor can I do so without the expres. 
sion of some surprise at the language the Minister of Foreign Affairs employ- 
ed on the oceasion. That a kingdom which is made what it now is by re- 


| peated acts of annexation, beginning trom thetime ofthe Heptarchy and con- 


cluding with the annexation of the kingdoms of Iretand and Scotland, should 
perceive any principle, either novel or serious, in the late proceedings of the 
American Executive in regard to Texas, is well calculated to excite surprise. 
If it be pretended that, because of commercial or political relations which 
may exist between two cvuntries, neither has a right to part with its sover- 
eignty, and that no third power can change those relations by a voluntary 
treaty of union or annexation, then it would seem to follow than an annexa- 
tion to be achieved by a furce of arms in ihe prosecution of a just and neces 
sary war, could in no way be justified ; and yet it is presumed that Great Bri. 
tain would be the last nation in the world to maintain any such doctrine. The 
commercial and political relations of so many of the countries of Europe have 
undergone repeated changes by voluntary treaties, by conquest, and by parti- 
tions of their territories, without any question as to the right, under the public 
law. The question, in this view of it, can be considered as neither serious 
nor novel, 

I will not permit myself to believe that the British Minister designed to 
bring himself to any such conclusics ; but it is impossible for us to be b!ind 
to the fact, that the statements contained in Mr. Evereit’s despatch are wei! 
worthy of serious consideration.— The Government and People of the United 
States hare never evinced, nor do they feel any desire to interfere in public 
questions not affecting tne relations existing between the States of the A meri- 
can Continent. 

We leave the European powers exclusive contro) over matiers affecting 
their Continent and the relations of the difiereni Siates. 

The United States claim a similar exemption from any such interference 
on their part. The Treaty with Texas was negotiated from considerations 
of a high public policy influencing the conduct of the two Republics. We 
have treated with Texas as an it mae te, solely with a view of bet- 
tering the condition of the two countries. Itannexation in any formoccur, it 
will arise from the free and unfettered action of the People of the two cou- 
tries; and it seems altogether becoming in me to say that the honor of the 
country, the dignity of the American name, and the permanent interests of the 
United States would forbid acquiescence in any such interference. No one 
can more highly appreciate the value of peace to both Great Britain and the 
United States and the capacity of eech to do injury to the «ther than myselt; 
but peace can best be preserved by maintaining firmly the rights which belong 
to us as an independent community. 

* * * * * 


Wasurncron, June 10, 1844. JOHN TYLER. 


BRITISH CONSULS IN THE UNITED STATES, 

The following discussion took place in the Senate of the United States en 
Wednesday last: 

Mr. WALKER cflered the following : 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to inform 
the Senate whether the Parliament of Great Britain had passed an act extend- 
ing its criminal jurisdiction to the United States, so as to subject any portion 
of their citizens or persons within their limits to its penalties for acis done 
within the same; and to communicate a copy of said act, il such there be, 
together wiih any information he may possess as to the means which may 
have been adopted to carry ils provisions into effect. 

Resolved, That he be also requested to inform the Senate whether the Go- 
vernment of Great Britain bas issued circulars to its diplomatic or consular 
agents to collect information as to the condition of any portion of the popula- 
tion; and, if so, to transmit to the Senate a copy thereoi, if in his possession, 
together with aby information he may possess as to the object of issuing the 
same. 

Mr. W. expressed the hope thatthe resolution might at once be considered. 
He held in his hand what purported to be an act passed by the British Parlia- 
ment in 1843, which proceeds to inflict pubishment on persons connected with 
England, no matter where they reside, who may deal in slaves, or even take a 
mortgage on slave property. It was in fact bottomed on the law of 5th George 
LV, so that a person residing in any toreign country should be made amena- 
ble to the laws of England. Mr. W. said here was something new in the 
laws of nations, no less than a palpable attempt to restore the same principles 
for which she contended during the late war. ‘Thus, a naturalised citizen of 
the United States residing within our limits is made amenable to the Briiish 
law if they attempt to deai in slave property, or even take a mortgage on such 
property to secure a just det, He did not hesitate to characierize it as one 
of the most insolent violations oi the laws of nationsever known. Thus, by 
this law, if a naturalized citizen nappens to deal in any way in this species 
of property, and should go to England or to Canada, or any other British 

province, he would be liable under this law to fine and imprisonment. Mr. 

. then read a statement from the New Orleans Bulletin to show that circu- 
lars had been issued to British consuls and agents to inquire into the moral 
and physical condition of the slaves of our country, and it was well known 
that the British agent sent to Texas was notoriously engaged in prosecuting 
inquiries He had called on the President to know it Great Britain had 
dared to issue circulars to her agents to inquire into the condition of Southern 
property. or attempted to extend her criminal jurisdiction over citizens of the 

Jnited States. He desired to have all the facts in an authentic form, and he, 
for one, would say, or rather express the hope, that all such consuls as bad 
made such attempts in obedience to insiructions should be dismissed, and 
that none others be permitted to come who would posecute such attempts. 

Mr. JARNAGIN desired to know what was the object of the resolution ? 
Was it to dismiss those consuls who in obedience to their instructions had 
dared to inquire into the moral and physica) condition ofa portion of the hu- 
man race? What would be gained by the information? Did the Senator 
desire to pass a law to annul an act ofa foreign Power? Unless something 
practical was to grow out of the resolution he was opposed to its adoption. 
He was not disposed to call for information for no other purpose than to ex- 
cite agitation in the public mind. 

Mr. WALKER. That’s not true in this case; that is not my object. 

Mr. JARNAGIN then desired to know if it was proper to take up the time 
of the Senate in discussing a measure which could Jead to no practical result? 
Had the Senator any evidence that Great Britain had ever made an attempt 
to extend her criminal jurisdiction over any part of the United States. 

Mr. WALKER thought this a very extraordinary attempt to defeat a re- 
solution which called for information so important to a portion ot the Ame- 
rican people. He hadread what he purported to be an act of the British Par- 
liament, which, if authentic, no man could deny, did extend the criminal ju- 
risdiction of England over citizens ot the United States. All knew the stand 
taken by Great Britain during the last war, that she had regarded our natu- 
ralized citizens as her subjects ; and was there any thing extraordinary that, 
if she now dared to assert that claim, he should call jor the evidence ot 
the fact? There might be citizens in the Senator’sown State, who would be 
rendered liable to the penalties of that act if they visited any portion ofthe Bri- 
tish dominions. It was the same infamous system that had been attempted 
when this country wasa colony of Great Britain, that citizens should be tied 
in the mother country tor offences committed in the colonies. 

Mr. JARNAGIN did not feel at all alarmed; it was time enough for ac- 
tion when the rights of our citizens became any way endangered. ‘The Sena- 





Macao, and Canton, one for Port Adelaide, South Australia, one for Sydney, 
ot a regular line of packets, two for the same place, royal mail packets, one | 
for Launceston, one tor Hobart Town, two for Port Philip, and one for the | 
Cape of Good Hope, all vessels of the largest class. Is here not field enough 
for her enterprise and emigrants? rc | 

England, however, must still be mace the stalking-horse, and in the very 
natural remark made by Lord Aberdeen, in the House of Lords, that the ques- 
tions growing out of the Treaty were novel and serious, the President finds 
occasion to throw out again another defiance to England. We incline to think | 
that if he even finds a precedent for the Treaty in the time of the Heptarchy, 
it will not take from it its novel character; and as for its seriousness, Mr. | 
Tyler himseli describes the consequences as of “ vast magnitude.” The truth 
is, that neither the Heptarchy nor the union of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales, nor any other union, presents a parallel case to the Treaty in | 
question. The seven Saxon Kingdoms were swallowed up and conquered by | 
one; lrelandand Wales were conquered by England, and Scotland a: nexed 
by the two crowns descending on one head. We say this in justification of 
Lord Aberdeen’s remark, not that we see any objection to two countries vo- 
luniarily merging themselves into one, provided they do not thereby interfere 


with a third, though there be no precedent for it in modern times. 





| ly space left us to say, thatthey were really: e-erving patronage 


tor trom Mississippi had intimated that if citizens of Tennessee went into ¢ pana- 


) da, or any other British possession, they would be liable to punishment under the 


. . ~ . ] 
law of which he complained. When such a thing occurred that any natura’ 
ized citizen of Tennessee was attempted to be punished under such a law, the 
State, ay, and the United States, would be prowpt enough to act; but he was 
not disposed to proceed in advance. He should like to know what authority 
the Senator had for sipposing that Great Britain had ever attempted to inflict 
punishment on naturalized citizens of the United States? ‘The whole mat 
ter appeared to him like looking for s mmething to go to war about—a dispost- 
ton to find fault in advance of any overt act. , { 

Mr. ARCHER saw no necessity for the introduction of the resolution He 
would prefer at least that it lie over until to-morrow, and he shonld move 
‘ay the resolution on the table, and it was finally agreed to let it lie over. 

oan . ° . ~s1 reaident 

The only cemark we shall make on the subject is, that the Corsui re ident 
at this port, Mr. Barclay, has received no circular or instructicns {rom his 
government of the character alluded to by the Senator from Mississippt, Mr. 
Walker. We make this statement on the Consul's authority 

a . 

Mr. Demps'er’s Concerts. —Two of these delighttul musical entertainments 

have been given by Mr. Dempster in the course of the week, and we have on- 

He will 
give another, in the course of the ensuing week, being the closing ome of the 
series. 
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